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WHAT THEY SAY. 


FENELON: The foundation of all is that teach- 
-ers give children correct maxims and edifying ex- 
amples. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SuHawan, Columbus, O.: 
Good salaries to teachers means heartful service 
and better schools. 


PRoFEssoR C. ALpHoNsO SmitH, University of 
California: The duty of the hour is to educate 


public opinion in and out of the college, so that it 
will despise the doctrine of victory at any price. 


Drrecror Cuurcn, Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts: Drawing teachers must know much 
more than how to draw and to criticise drawings ; 
they must know children and know how to learn 
from them how to teach. 


Dr. DAvip Starr Jorpan, Stanford University : 
A child, however educated, is still untaught if by 
his teaching we have not emphasized his individual 
character, if we have not strengthened his will and 
its guide and guardian, the mind. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. P. Meriden, Ct.: 
The school is the conservator of public order. 
Discipline may be disappearing from the homes, as 
sothe claim, but the schools are maintaining a per- 
sistent training in obedience, punctuality, industry, 
and respect for authority. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden,Mass.: 
The greatest waste in the schools to-day is the 
waste of human energy, is the failure to enlist the 


whole boy in his work. Rare indeed now is the. 


case where the boy goes to his school tasks with 
the same energy, enthusiasm, and courage with 


which he attacks the problems of his own choosing 
out of school. ; 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. MacDouGaLtt, Brain- 
tree, Mass.: It seems to me that there is danger 
of our present system of purely book education 
creating in pupils a false estimate of the relative 
economic importance of the mechanic or manual 
laborer as compared with the man who can always 
keep his hands clean. Not only is the mechanic 
better physically, but his opportunities for advance- 
ment and success in the world are vastly better 
than are those of the clerk or bookkeeper. He is 
more independent and is better paid. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AMONG CHILDREN. 


BY T. R. CROSWELL, 
State Normal School, Los Angeles. 


I. THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


The George Junior Republic is often regarded as 
the ideal type of self-government among children, 
from which many a practical suggestion may be se- 
cured for the public school. Its help to the teacher 
is, however, more indirect than direct. Its spirit 
has leavened many a school, its form cursed others. 
Generally it has been regarded as a sort of reform 
school, by some as an educational experiment, by 
others even as a miniature laboratory in which 
might be studied profitably the problems that agi- 
tate society. Each of these views is more or less 
misleading, because only partially correct. 

The George Junior Republic can be understood 
only as we trace its history. It is the story of a 
young man who saw something to do and did it as 
best he could. His problem grew; the story of the 
republic is the way in which he attempted to meet 
this problem. 

William R. George, the founder, was born in the 
western part of New York state. He received his 
education in the rural schools of that section, and 
he was profoundly influenced by the intense reli- 
gious life of his parents. Like many another young 
man, drifting to New York city to try his fortune, 
he found employment as a clerk. It was here that 
he became interested in the boys’ clubs, and first 
became acquainted with some of those boys who 
were later the most prominent citizens of his re- 
public. Among these boys were not a few who 
already had a record in the police court, having 
been convicted for picking pockets, stealing, and 
other juvenile crimes. Not all, however, were 
tainted with crime, but practically all came from 
homes where the struggle for life was severe. In 
many a case the boy of ten or twelve had already 
for several years been compelled to. contribute to 
his own meagre support. 

The beginnings of the republic are sometimes 
traced to an incident which happened in one of 
the city parks. Mr. George saw a little newsboy 
rush toward a dandelion on the lawn, and drop 
down in tears at his disappointment on finding 
only a piece of orange peel. If one flower could 
mean so much to a city child, he should have the 
opportunity of visiting the country where they 
grow in profusion and may be gathered without 
fear. Accordingly, so the story goes, Mr: George 
resolved to give the boys an outing in the country. 

Being without funds he was forced to interest 
his friends, and naturally turned to the home town 
back in the country. A railroad generously offered 
free transportation for the children, a house was 
rented, and the neighbors from the village and ad- 
joining country contributed their portion of food 
for the children. The boys had a good time; they 
grew healthier; they enjoyed the country even 
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more than their immediate neighbors enjoyed 
them. At the end of the season they went back to 
the city with a fresh supply of clothes given to Mr. 
George by his country friends. 

A second year the experiment was repeated with 
much the same result. A crowd of boys were 
taken to the country; given the benefit of fresher 
air and better food than they had known; and for 
these favors they gave nothing in return. They 
began to act as if it was a matter of course that they 
should receive these things. On his part Mr. 
George began to wonder whether he was really 
helping them or was simply developing in them the 
feeling that they were dependents who because of 
their unfortunate condition might look to another 
for their support. With this thought in mind, just 
before they were to rettrn to the city, Mr. George 
suggested to them that they do certain lines of 
work to pay for the clothes which they were to re- 
ceive. This, it is said, caused a feeling of mutiny 
among many of the boys, who took the ground that 
the old clothes did not belong to Mr. George, but 
had been given to the boys who were to wear them. 
A few of the boys, however, took Mr. George’s 
view, did the required work, and received the first 
choice. The next day the others began to work. 

Following out the thought suggested by this 
“old clothes’ episode Mr. George reasoned: If 
these boys work for their clothes why shouldn't 
they also work for their food and shelter? That is 
just what every independent, self-respecting man 
in our republic does. Further, he is responsible 
not only for his support, but in a measure for his 
own conduct and that of his fellows. Mr. George 
had long before this noticed that the boys fre- 
quently settled disputes among themselves with a 
rough sort of justice which was often more effec- 
tive than anything he could do. Thus was the plan 
conceived. The next season the plan was changed 
from a gratuitous outing for indigent children to 
an experiment in which an attempt was to be made 
to preserve self-respect of the children and to culti- 
vate in them a spirit of independence. To this end 
conditions were arranged so that each was given 
the opportunity to earn his own living, compelled 
to do so, and forced to assume his share of respon- 
sibility for the conduct of all. ’ 

The details of this plan have been set forth in 
many interesting articles. Changing from time to 
time there grew up a rather elaborate scheme, a 
miniature republic with its officers and their re- 
sponsibilities of government; its citizens, each with 
his daily duties; its hotels with high-sounding 
names; its court with spicy trials; its jail with 
rigorous and occasional harsh punishment. The 
number of citizens increased till one season there 
were two hundred boys and girls. Finally there 
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came a time when some of the children, instead of 
returning to the city at the close of the summer, re- 
mained in Freeville for the entire year, and 1898 
the feature of a summer outing was abandoned. 
The republic became a permanent home, still how- 
ever retaining those essential characteristics which 
made for self-respect, independence, and _ self- 
control. 

The success of the scheme was furthered by the 
co-operation in the earlier years of a number of ex- 
ceptionally capable young people who enthusias- 
tically followed the leadership of Mr. George. In 
addition to the daily and hourly contact with these 
“helpers” was the almost daily intercourse with 
many of the most cultured men and women of the 
land, who, having heard of this miniature republic, 
dropped off the train at Freeville, mingling with 
the young citizens and talking with them without - 
restraint. Such an experience in meeting on ad- 
vantageous grounds men and women who are 
really worth knowing is an education in itself, and 
an opportunity that rarely comes even to those in 
the most highly favored walks of life. When we 
try to enumerate the forces which helped to mould 
these young boys, we should not forget the learned 
judge, the expert in political science, the influential 
clergyman, the distinguished journalist, the suc- 
cessful business man, and many another from the 
different ranks of life who took a deep interest in 
this infant republic and its aspiring citizens. 

What were the results of this life? And what 
were the conditions of most importance affecting 
the lives of these children? The majority of them 
became more independent, more self-respecting, 
more alert mentally, more refined, keener in moral 
distinctions, better physically.. Some were helped 
but little in these respects. Frequently certain 
things which seem to most people questionable, if 
not positively harmful in their effects on the habits 
of the children, were permitted, because in har- 
mony with the theory of the plan. Some became 
more or less priggish and self-satisfied. A few, 
who came from comfortable homes in a neighber- 
ing city, never found the conditions congenial, be- 
came antagonistic to the scheme, and apparently 
were injured rather than helped by their summer’s 
experience. 

Unusual responsibility, under conditions which 
for these children were normal, was the great factor 
in the training here. For most children the task 
of self-support and of government by a police court 
would have been exotic; to these earning a living 
in the republic was merely a more favorable chance 
than had been their lot, while governing through 
their own court was but a modification of gang 
rule and their own police-court experience. 


THE 


CALL. 


My heart cried out for the sweet, cool haunts 
Of wood and glen and bird; 
I longed for the life of the forest glade 
Where the young deer roamed in the silent shade— 
*Twas the call of the wild I heard. 
—A. P. Payson, in Four-Track News. 
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THE BOSTON SYSTEM. 
BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 

|Mr. Martin was for twelve years supervisor of Boston, 
and in answer to a question as to the advisability of hav- 
ing semi-annual promotions, said as follows] :— 

All the plans for diminishing the evils of close 
grading were carefully considered. Among them 
was the Cambridge system, which offered for the 
grammar schools alternative courses of four, five, 
and six years. An optional course of four years 
was prepared by the board for the Boston schools 
and is now in print. It was put in operation ina 
considerable number of schools, the bright children 
on entering the grammar schools being assigned to 
this shorter course, but the system did not prove 
itself as successful as was anticipated. 

The supervisors came to the conclusion that the 
only satisfactory way of dealing with the problem 
was to give up dealing with children as classes or 
groups, large or small, and deal with them as 
individuals, so that whenever i in any grade a child 
gave evidence of ability to progress more rapidly 
than the class as a whole he should be given the 
- opportunity and immediately advance. 


The whole influence of the supervisors has been | 


brought to bear, each in his own district, to have 
the master know all the children in his school and 
move them along as rapidly as their ability would 
allow. The result of this continued effort has been 
that the school system of Boston is more elastic 
than that of any other city in the country, and that 
there is no place in which the bright boy has a 
better chance to get on. 
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The evidence of this is seen in the records of the 
graduating classes of the grammar schools. These 
records show that while the larger part of the 
pupils have been in school the regular nine years, 
considerable numbers have done the work in eight 
or seven, and many in six years, while some have 
taken. ten years, and the ages of these graduates 
vary from twelve to seventeen years. This is suffi- 
cient evidence that the so-called lockstep does not 
exist in most of the Boston schools. If it exists in 
any, the work of the present supervision should be 
directed to a change in this respect. 

The system of semi-annual promotion existed in 
Boston for many years. It was finally discarded 
because it tended to retard the progress of children 
rather than to advance it. It lingered longer in 
some schools than in others. Master Swan clung 
to it in the primari¢s of the Winthrop district until 
he died at the age of eighty, and a few survivals 
were found in the South Boston primaries until a 
year or two ago. 

It seems strange to hear it proposed to re-estab- 
lish this old discarded system, and especially for 
the reason that it is used in New York, where the 
school system is the most complete machine of any 
school system in the country. Whatever changes 
are needed in the Boston schools are not to be 
sought by going backward, but rather by going 
forward along the lines which have been carefully 
and thoughtfully worked out in the last twenty 
years. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS. 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACBERS .— (XVII-) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


And now what legislation is needed to bring 
about the long-desired condition of affairs? It is 
perfectly evident that there must be legislation of 
two kinds; namely, general and special. First, 
then, general legislation is needed to empower 
every.city and town in the state to establish retire- 
ment funds, if they desire so to do. Furthermore, 
such legislation might well determine what part, 
if any, the state itself will take in this matter. 
Second, special legislation is needed in the case of 
any city which has already made a beginning of 
the retirement fund work, in order to make out of 
past legislation and desired legislation one consist- 
ent, harmonious whole. A _ tentative bill, then, 
would be something like the following:— 


.PROPOSED BILL. 


The school committee in every city and in every 
town in the state of shall have the power 
to create and maintain a public school teachers’ 
retirement fund, and for that purpose it may set 
apart the following money, to wit :— 

(1) An amount not exceeding one per cent. per 
annum of the respective salaries paid to teachers, 
which amount shall be deducted in equal instal- 
ments from the said salaries at the regular time for 
the payment of such salaries. 


(2) All moneys received from donations, lega- 
cies, gifts, bequests, or from any other source, on 
account of said fund. 

(3) All money, pay, compensation, or salary, or 
any income thereof forfeited, deducted, reserved, 
or withheld for any cause from any member or 
members of the teaching or supervising staff of the 
public day schools of any city or any town in the 
state of 

(4) Such additional sums of money as shall be 
sufficient, together with -the money from all other 
sources hereinbefore mentioned, and from all such 
other methods of increment as may be duly and 
legally devised for the increase of said fund, to pay 
annuitants one-half of their regular salaries at the 
time of retirement, provided that no supervising 
officer shall receive more than $2,000 per annum 
when retired, and no teacher shall receive more 
than $1,500 per annum when retired. Provided,- 
further, that supervising officers or teachers com- 
pelled by disability to retire before they have 
reached the period of service required for obtain- 
ing the regular annuity shall be paid annuities pro 
rata to their term of service. 

The bill should also include provisions as fol- 
lows :— 

(a) For the general care and management of 
the fund. 

(b) For the rules of retirement. 
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(c) For refunds to those who leave the service 
without becoming annuitants. 

(d) For the safeguarding of previous legisla- 
tion already in force. 

(e) For the state’s contribution to the fund. 

To the writer and compiler of these articles, it 
seems that the New York legislation on a, b, and 


Lc might well be taken as the frame-work of desired 


legislation. It is earnestly desired that all those 
interested in this question of retirement funds 
will give assistance to the cause in every way. 
Searching criticism of the sixteen articles of this 
series is particularly desired, to the end that every 
desirable feature of previous legislation on this sub- 
ject may be embodied in a new bill, and that new 
features of importance and value, the result of wise 
counsel, careful thought, and long experience, may 
also be found in the newest and best legislation. 
FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT R. C. METCALF, 
Winchester, Mass. 

No one can deny that great good has resulted 
irom furnishing the pupils of our schools with 
text-books free of cost. Of course all text-books 
furnished to pupils must be paid for, but the par- 
ent of the pupil who receives them is only taxed 
indirectly, and much of the expense is likely to be 
borne by wealthy citizens who have no children in 
the schools. As between direct and indirect taxa- 
tion the ordinary citizen is more likely to choose 
the latter. 

But with all the benefits arising from free text- 
books there is something to be said on the other 
side. (1) The books furnished to pupils under the 
free text-book law are not given to pupils, but are 
simply loaned. The pupil may carry them home 
and use them in preparation of his lessons, but they 
are not his books, and they must be returned to 
the school authorities at the close of the year, or 
whenever the pupil is discharged from the school. 
This means that in some families there are no 
books to be found. In one of my own school dis- 


tricts, the principal reports sixteen families who do 


not own a single book. In the same _ district 
there are sixty-seven children who have no books 
whatever that they can call their own. This is a 
serious loss, and the gain to the pupil from using 
free text-books is more than offset by the loss to 
the family which has little if any access to books. 
If the free text-book law is to remain on the 
statute book, I believe it should be so amended 
that whenever a book has been used by a pupil for 
a limited time—say two or three years—it should 
become the property of the child using it. The 
law now permits school committees to dispose of 
books in the way suggested, but it should be 
mandatory. 

Another serious objection to this law is the fact 
that pupils feel no ownership in school property. 
Desks and other school furniture, including books, 
are carelessly used or maliciously destroyed by 
thousands of children who know that in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred a poor excuse will shield 
the parent from meeting the expense of the child’s 
misconduct. The great mass of our teachers do 
all that is possible to protect the property of the 
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town. Books and furniture are frequently exam- 
ined and reports made to the superintendent in 
charge; parents as well as pupils are urged to care 
for school property, but still the fact remains that 
we are raising up a large number of citizens who 
will have little respect for the property of others 
which may be entrusted to their care. 

Still another objection to the present practice of 
supplying free text-books is the passing of soiled 
and mutilated books from one pupil to another. 
Teachers are obliged to use books until school 
authorities declare them unfit for use, and the 
financial straits of most school committees usually 
compel them to defer such declaration to the limit 
of decency. To be obliged to use a book soiled by 
one’s own hands is sufferable, but to inherit soiled 
books from the hands of other pupils, and to use 
them day after day, in school and at home, is very 
objectionable, to say the least. Aside from the 
danger of contagion from this practice, such books 
receive, and possibly deserve, scant care from the 
pupil. 

For myself, I am free to say that the law as it 
now stands is not satisfactory. Children whose 
parents are unable to purchase their school sup- 
plies should be assisted by the town, but, when 
assisted, the supplies should be given; they should 
become the property of the pupils as completely 
as if his parents purchased them. 

Our pupils should receive every help that will 
make of them worthy citizens, honest and trust- 
worthy in all their dealings. Their first lessons 
should come from their parents, and the first step 
is to learn how to care for property belonging to 
the parent and intrusted to the child for his special 
use. The second step may then be taken by the 
teacher who intrusts the pupil with the care of 
such school property as cannot be purchased by 
the parent, but must be furnished by the town or 
city. When I look into our public schools, and 
witness the lavish expenditures by the town or 
city to furnish pupils with every necessity and con- 
venience for their school work, and see also the 
lack of care of school property thus generously 
provided, I wonder—not that so many men and 
women prove entirely untrustworthy, but that so 
many, notwithstanding their early school training, 
or lack of training, have proved themselves worthy 
and incorruptible citizens. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.—(IV.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 
[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York.] 


The next rule is quite as important as the pre- 
ceding ones. It is that of undeviating consistency. 
Were not the subject altogether too painful, it 
would be amusing to observe how weak mothers— 
and weak fathers, too—constantly eat their own 
words. “How often have I told you not to do this 
thing, but now you have done it again.” “Well, 
what is to follow?” secretly asks the child. “The 
next time you do it I shall surely punish you.” 
The next time the story repeats itself; and so it is 
always “the next time.” Very often foolich threats 
are made, which the parents know they cannot and 
will not carry out; and do you suppose that the 
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children do not know as well as you that the threat 
you have been uttering is an idle one? We should 
be extremely careful in deciding what to demand of 
a child. Our demands should be determined by a 
scrupulous regard for the child’s own good, but 
when the word has gone forth, especially in the 
case of young children, we should insist on un- 
questioning obedience. Our will must be recog- 
nized by the child as its law; it must not suspect 
that we are governed by passion or caprice. There 
are those that protest that this is too stern a 
method, that gentle treatment, persuasion, and love 
ought to suffice to induce the child to obey. Love 
and persuasion do suffice in many cases, but they 
do not answer in all, and besides I hold it to be im- 
portant that the child should sometimes be brought 
face to face with a law which is superior to the law 
of its own will, and should be compelled to bend to 
the higher law, as expressed in its parent’s wishes, 
merely because it is a higher law. And so far from 
believing this to be a cruel method, I believe that 
the opposite method of always wheedling and 
coaxing children into obedience is really cruel. 
Many a time later on in life its self-love will beat 
in vain against the immutable barriers of law, and 
if the child has not learned to yield to rightful 
authority in youth, the necessity of doing so later 
on will only be the more bitterly felt. The child 
should sometimes be compelled to yield to the 
parent’s authority simply because the parental 
authority expresses a higher law than that of its 
own will. And this leads me to speak incidentally 
of a subject which is nearly allied to the one we 
are now discussing. 

It is a well-known trick of the nursery to divert 
the child from some object which it is not to have 
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by quickly directing its attention to another object- 
If a child cries for the moon, amuse it with the 
light of a candle; if it insists upon handling a 
fragile vase, attract its attention to the doll; if it: 
demands a knife with which it might injure itself,. 
call in the rattle to the rescue. And this method is. 
quite proper for baby children, but it is often con- 
tinued to a much later age with harmful results. 
As soon as the self-consciousness of the child is- 
fairly developed, that is, about the third year, this- 
method should no longer be employed. It is im- 
portant that the will power of the young be 
strengthened. Now the more the will is accus- 
tomed to fasten upon the objects of desire the 
stronger does it become, while, by rapidly intro- 
ducing new objects the will is distracted and a cer- 
tain shiftlessness is induced, the will being made to- 
glide from -one object to another without fixing 
itself definitely upon any one. It is far better to 
allow a child to develop a will of its own, but to 
make it understand that it must at times yield this 
will to the will of the parent, than thus to distract 
its attention. If it wants a knife which it ought 
not to have, make it understand firmly, though 
never harshly, that it cannot have what it wants, 
that it must yield its wish to the parent’s wish. 
Nor is it at all necessary every time to give the 
reasons why. The fact that the parent commands. 
is a sufficient reason. 

The rules thus far mentioned are, that we shall 
not punish in anger, that we shall not identify the 
child with its fault, that we shall be sparing with 
admonitions and let positive discipline speak for 
itself, and that, while demanding nothing which is 
unreasonable, we should insist on implicit obedi- 
ence. 


WHERE’S WHERE 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


It is interesting to find a city not in the lime light 
of publicity that has superior school work through 
faithful, intelligent, every-day efforts for years, as is 
to be seen in the beautiful city overlooking Casco 
Bay. I have never seen a more attractive outlook 
for a school than that of the Emerson building, 
which commands the bay, looking out upon the sea 
beyond and upon islands innumerable. On three 
sides of the building every window frames a remark- 
able water view. Nor is the beauty all without, for 
this building comes very near breaking the record 
for artistic interior effect. Indeed, I recall no 
grammar school building that is more fortunate in 
its adornment. 

Already this school, with eight rooms, has had 
more than $1,200 put into pictures and statuary. 
This does not tell the whole story, since no large 
sum has gone into any one painting or piece of 
statuary, but many gems of art have been pur- 
chased. The heightened effect is secured by the 
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grouping and classification, so that from the mo-- 
ment one enters the building he is always in the 
presence of surprising and delightful artistic set- 
tings. The schools of the city are all reported to be 
in the same class as the Emerson in this regard, it 
being the pride of the teachers to deserve the name 
given the city years ago, when it was indeed a 
Forest City—the city beautiful. 

The manual training school is the best in every 
respect in the state; is, indeed, as complete in 
equipment as any school so far as it goes, covering,. 
as it does, sewing, cooking, and woodwork in full 
detail. The results are most gratifying, rivaling the 
best schools in the large cities. 

The teachers are scholastically and professionally 
aspiring, and pride themcelves on their readiness to 
respond to any call to advance for personal or edu- 
cational reasons. Superintendent Brownson has al- 
ready demonstrated the wisdom of the choice of the 
board of education both through his grasp of the 
situation and intelligent devotion to the highest 
educational standards. 
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MUNICIPAL SCHOOL GARDENS.— 


SCHOOL GARDENS IN OTHER CITIES. 
BOSTON. 


‘To Boston belongs the honor of organizing the 
first school garden in America, in 1890. Since that 
‘time the movement has grown until at present there 
are at least a dozen gardens, each one connected 
with a public school. At present the expense of 
maintaining the gardens is borne by the school 
garden committee, a group of interested citizens. 
The gardens are directly under the control of the 
particular school with which they are connected, 
the pupils of the seventh grade, under the care of 
their regular teacher devote two hours a week to 
garden work, which is correlated with classroom 
studies. As the Boston normal school includes a 
course in school gardening the younger teachers, 
at least, are qualified to undertake the work. A 
course of lectures, arranged for those teachers who 
did not receive school garden instruction at the 
normal school, was given by the school garden 
committee last winter. 

Lack of available land has failed to daunt those 
interested in Boston gardens. At the Lyman 
school, in a built-up portion of the city, bricks were 
lifted from a space of five feet around the entire 
playgrounds, mould was brought, and the plots 
planted with flowers and vegetables. Many other 
schools, following this example, have had a por- 
tion of the paving removed in the school-yard, and 
given the space to gardens. 

As the work of the regular grade teacher ceases 
in June, there is little or no provision for the care 
of the gardens during the summer months. The 
school garden committee employs two teachers 
who care for nine gardens, meeting any children 
who care to come twice weekly for an hour’s work. 
The attendance is very irregular, and many plots 
are neglected. Some gardens are closed during 
the entire vacation. The growth of weeds is rapid, 
and by the time schools reopen the gardens pre- 
sent a most unsightly appearance. The distinct 
advantage of the Boston gardens is that they are 
on ground owned by the schools and so are perma- 
nent, and that the normal school trains its teach- 
ers to carry on the work, making it easy to corre- 
late the work with classroom studies. 


HARTFORD. 


Inspired by the work of Herbert D. Hemenway, 
director of the school of horticulture, Hartford, 
Conn., Hartford has during the past two seasons 
opened several gardens for public school children. 
Two years ago the School of Horticulture offered 
a free course in gardening to children from the 
public schools. Although the school is three miles 
from the centre of the city, over three hundred chil- 
dren applied for gardens. The expense of mainten- 


ance proved too great, however, and during the 
past season a small charge was made for tuition. 
Meanwhile, interested citizens of Hartford secured 
land nearer the homes of the children, and Hart- 
ford has now three public gardens in connection 
with the Washington-street and the Wadsworth 
schools, and one at Riverside park. As yet the 
work has not been systematized or connected with 
that of the schools, but it is probable that by next 
season the city will assume charge and the gardens 
will be reorganized. 
NEW YORK. 


In New York the garden at DeWitt Clinton park 
has completed its fourth successful season. As this 
garden is a part of the public park system, lying 
near one of the most congested districts in Man- 
hattan, it was felt that an effort should be made to 
give employment to the greatest number of chil- 
dren possible. The garden contains about three- 
quarters of an acre. Upon this four hundred and 
fifty-eight children owned plots from May until 
August. When this first lot of farmers had carried 
off their first crop, the ground was cleared, spaded, 
refertilized and replanted, four hundred and fifty 
new farmers succeeding the former owners. A 
force of ten teachers was in charge, and in addition 
to the manual work, lessons in nature study were 
given. The garden was open daily from nine until 
six; no attempt was made to conduct regular 
classes, so that the teaching was entirely individual. 

YONKERS. 


For the past three years a garden of three acres 
has been maintained for the boys of Yonkers. Two 
hundred and fifty boys owned plots last season, and 
the well-kept garden testified to their interest. 
Plots vary in size from eight by twelve to ten by 
thirty, for first, second, or third year pupils. There 
is no connection with the schools. 

GALAHAD. 
A TEACHER'S SONNET. 
O Galahad, throughout the world thou art 
The pattern of a perfect, gentle knight. 
Where’er, to-day, men strive in noble fight, 
They need thy strength, thy purity of heart. 


And yet thou caredst not for man’s noblest part; 
Thou wast content the mind should dwell in night; 
We both for mind and heart assert the right, 
Opposing hate with love, and force with art. 


We champion the child beset by sin, 

Imprison’d by ignorance, with slender hope 

Except some stronger spirit aid his cause. 

May we beat down. his foes, his freedom win, 

And rest not till we lead him up the slope 

To thy soul’s heav’n, the love of righteous laws. 
Frederic Andres. 


I would have my children able at each moment from morning to evening to 
read on my face and to divine on my lips that my heart is devoted to them; that 
their happiness and their joys are my happiness and my joys.—Pestalozzi. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


1.— What shall we bring where guardian grasses keep 
Their watch above our heroes fallen asleep? 
This is the day the grateful nation turns 
And the rich lesson of their bravery learns. 
Our hands, that are to reap what these have sown, 
May haply bring some tribute all their own. 


2— We bring a tender song, 
Whose echoes linger long 
About their beds. 
Sing,—reverently and low,— 
Sing,—lovingly and slow,— 
Above their heads! 


3.—SINGING.— 
“Green be the graves 
Where our heroes are lying.” 


4.—“The heart swells with unwonted emotion when 
“we remember those whose constant valor sustained on 
‘the field the cause of country, of civilization, and lib- 
-erty.... On the ocean, on the rivers, on _ the 
‘land, they have graven with their swords a record im- 
‘perishable. ... From the din of the battle they 
‘have passed to the peace of eternity. . . . How can 
fleeting words of human praise gild the record of their 
glory?”—J. A. Andrew. 


5.—[Each speaker displays the flowers mentioned.] 
We bring these homely flowers: 
Shall they not tell, 
Fresh from home gardens of ours, 
That to this day, full well, 
Endure the liberty, 
The freedom, safety, peace, 
Won in that battle-din, 
So late to cease? 


6.— Ah, see those lilies shine 

Out of their dew, 

As burns our loyalty, 
Dear deau, to you! 

Their beauty tells how fair 
Your memory seems 

To us, who progress see 
Beyond your dreams. 


This purple columbine, 

Hanging its head, 

Is for the anguished drops 
So freely shed. 

And this syringa gives 
Its snowy bloom, 

It freely wafts abroad 
Its soft perfume, 

In token of the calm 
That folds you round,— 

The influence that enwraps 
This sacred ground. 


8.—“Through all history from the beginning, a noble 
‘army of martyrs have fought fiercely and fallen bravePy 
for that unseen mistress, their country. So, through all 
history to the end, as long as men believe in God, that 
army must still march and fall, recruited only from the 
flower of mankind,—cheered only by their own hope of 
humanity,—strong only in the confidence of their 
cause.”—G. W. Curtis. 
9. — The violets, white among 
The azure bloom, 
So thick the footstep scarce 
Finds itself room. 


And these red roses are 
The colors dear 

You kept from stain and spot j 
Through each dark year. 


10.—SINGING: “The Red, White, and Blue.” 


11,— Laurel we bring to twine:— 
Where, under palm or pine, 
In elder days or new,— 
Shall it unwreathe 
More lustrous names than these 
That here we breathe? 
12.—RECITATION: “Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg.” 
13.—[Spoken as a large flag is unfurled.] 
We bring the flag they loved 
And died to save; 
Unfurl its colors new 
' Above each grave! 
They guarded it, and gave 
It meaning new; 
Dear heroes, now it doth 
The like for you! 


14.—SINGING: “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


15.—“This flag is the national ensign. Behold it! 
Listen to it! Every star has a tongue; every stripe is 
articulate. There is no language nor speech where their 
voice is not heard. There’s magic in the web of it. 
It has an answer for every question of duty. It has a 
solution for every doubt and perplexity. It has a word 
of good cheer for every hour of despondency.... 
It speaks of earlier and of later struggles; of patriots 
and heroes. Its voice is one of union and liberty of the 
constitution and the laws.”—R. C. Winthrop. 


16.— We pledge the land it guards - 

Our loyal word, 

Of all your lives have brought, 
Your death ensured. 

We pledge its onward path 
To nobler life,— 

To the high destiny 
Ye sealed in strife! 


17.—SINGING.— 
“Brothers, to our native land 
Let us pledge both heart and hand,” 


18. — Our growing sinews make 
Her power and might; 

The light of wisdom makes 
The dim ways bright. 

Our loyalty to right 
Shall make her true, 

Our vision clear discern 
Her paths, untried and new. 


19.—“The republic relies upon the intelligent strength 
and responsibility of each citizen, and most of all, upon 
the power of truth. ...I doff my hat to every bare- 
foot boy I meet. I do not know what possibilities may 
be buttoned up in his ragged jacket. ... The children 
of to-day will be the architects,of our country’s des- 
tiny.”—J. A. Garfield, 
20. — Oh, country of our love, 
Thy growing strength are we; 
Thy life is in our lives, 
Our hands thy own shall be. 


7 


The memory of thy past ‘ 


We cherish, and we go 
To build the nobler state 
Thy heroes’ deeds foreshow! 


21.—SINGING.—“Speed Our Republic.” 
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SOCIETIES OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


THE G. A. R. 


The Grand Army of the Republic was born of the 
sufferings and privations of army life, which welded 
strongly the tie of fellowship between all participants, 
no matter what their rank or station. The idea was 
conceived on the battlefield and expanded as continued 
service increased a desire for permanent friendships, 
the perpetuation of memories of the great struggle, and 
the advancement of mutual interests. 

The formation of a national association of veterans 
who had served in the armed forces of the Union in the 
war for the suppression of the rebellion is due to the 
services of Dr. benjamin F. Stephenson of Springfield, 
Ill. Upon his muster out as surgeon of the Fourteenth 
Illinois infantry, Dr. Stephenson settled in Springfield 
for the practice of his profession and there, after 
months spent in consultation with his army friends, he 
outlined the plans for this organization, and on April 6, 
1866, mustered in at Decatur, IIL, the first post of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. While there were cer- 
tain modifications or changes of details in the general 
plans then presented, the organization of today is sub- 
stantially as decided upon by Dr. Stephenson and his 
immediate associates. These covered single posts, a 
department for each state, and a national encampment. 

Pending the formation of a department for the state 
of Illinois, which was effected July 12, 1865, and of the 
national encampment, formed at Indianapolis, Novem- 
ber 20, 1866, Dr. Stephenson was the official head of the 
order, and his staff officers were announced in the regu- 
lar form of general orders dated April 1, 1866. During 
the months of April and May a number of posts were or- 
ganized in Illinois, and in June posts were formed in 
Wisconsin and Indiana, followed in July and August by 
the organization of posts in Iowa and Missouri. Later 
in the year, posts were formed in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Kansas, and the District of Columbia. 


ORIGINAL MEMORIAL DAY ORDER. 


Headquarters Grand Army of the Repubiic, Adjutant- 
General's office, 446 Fourteenth street. General Or- 
ders No. II. 

Washington, D. C., May 5, 1863. 

I. The thirtieth day of May, 1868, is designated for 
the purpose of strewing flowers or otherwise decorating 
the graves of comrades who died in defence of their 
country during the late rebellion, and whose bodies now 
lie in almost every city, village, hamlet, and churchyard 
in the land. In this observance no form of ceremony 
is prescribed, but posts and comrades will, in their own 

“Way, arrange such fitting services and testimonials of 

respect as circumstances will permit. We are ~ organ- 

ized, comrades, as our regulations tell us, for the pur- 
pose, among other things, “of preserving and strength- 
ening those kind and fraternal feelings which have 
bound together the soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
united together to suppress the late rebellion.” What 
can aid more to assure this result than by cherishing 
tenderly the memory “of our heroic dead, who made 
their breasts a barricade between our country and its 
foes? Their soldier lives were the reveille of freedom 
to a race in chains, and their deaths the tattoo of a re- 
bellious tyranny in arms. We _ should guard their 
graves with sacred vigilance. All that the consecrated 
taste of the nation can add to their adornment and se- 
curity is but a fitting tribute to the memory of her slain 
defenders. Let no wanton foot tread rudely on such 
hallowed grounds. Let pleasant paths invite the com- 


ing and going of reverend visitors and fond mourners, 
Let no vandalism of avarice or neglect, no ravages of 
time testify to the present or to the coming generations 
that we have forgotten, as a people, the cost of a free or 
undivided republic. 


If other eyes grow dull, and other hands slack, ané 
other hearts srow cold in the solemn trust, 

Ours keep it well as long as the light and warmth of 
life remain to us. 


Let us, then, at the time appointed, gather around 
their sacred remains, and garland the passionless-. 
mounds above them with the choicest flowers of spring- 
time; let us place above them the dear old flag they saved 
from dishonor; let us in this solemn presence renew 
our pledges to aid and assist those whom they have left 
among us, a sacred charge upon a nation’s gratitude— 
the soldier and the sailor’s widow and orphan. 

II. It is the purpose o1 the commander-in-chief to in- 
augurate this observance, with the hope that it will be 
kept up from year to year while a survivor of the war 
remains to honor the memory of his departed comrades, 
He earnestly desires the public press to call attention 
to this order and lend its friendly aid in bringing it to- 
the notice of comrades in all parts of the country in. 
time for simultaneous compliance therewith. 

Ill. Department commanders will use every effort 
to make this order effective. 

By order of John A. Logan, 
Commander-in-chief, 
Official—N. P. Chipman, adjutant-general. 


THE LADIES OF THE G. A. R. 


The first women’s organization formed in connection 
with the Grand Army of the Republic had its birth in 
Portland, Me., in 1869. It admitted only the “‘mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters of honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors.” When the seventeenth national 
encampment, Grand Army of the Republic, met at 
Denver, in July, 1883, there were women’s “auxiliary” 
organizations of some kind in fifteen or more states, and 
an attempt was made to consolidate them. This at- 
tempt resulted in the National Woman’s Relief Corps. 
None of these societies had admitted other than moth- 
ers, wives, daughters, and sisters of Union soldiers and 
sailors. In the attempt to popularize the order and in- 
crease its members and sources of income, the new or- 
ganization proceeded to widen the door to membership, 
and all “loyal women of good moral character’ were. 
made eligible. Those who did not believe in extending 
the eligibility class in the women’s organization with- 
drew, and formed what is now known as the “ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic,’ which does not 
admit others than members of veterans’ families, and 
admits veterans as associated members. 

The Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic are 
not auxiliary to the G. A. R., but consider themselves a 
part of it. Every honorably discharged soldier and his. 
family may become members of the order. 


THE WOMAN'S RELIEF CORPS. 


During the war of the rebellion, the women of the 
North organized to render aid to those at the front and 
to the families of those left behind. Women enlisted to 
go to the front and served as nurses in the hospitals. 
The Woman's Relief Corps is composed of women of 
the families of veterans, and other loyal women who. 
have reached the age of sixteen years. It is an auxil- 


(Continued on page 468.) 
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WILKINSON’S RESIGNATION. 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, EMPORIA, KANSAS. 


[Because of what Mr. Wilkinson stands for in national ed- 
ucation circles, and because of what Willfam Allen White 
stands for as a writer of national repute,we give the follow- 
_ ing article unusual prominence. } 

The greatest surprise this town has had for a long 
time was the resignation of President Wilkinson. 
Probably he did not consult with a man on the 
townsite before handing it in. This is highly char- 
acteristic of him. He is by all odds the most inde- 
pendent man in Emporia. He more than any 
other man in town keeps his own counsel, works 
out his own problem in his own way, and whatever 
success he has attained in business and in his pro- 
fession—and his position attests much—has been 
due to the force of the dynamo under his own hat. 
He is self-made in the most accurate sense of the 
word. Few men in this town have such indomi- 
table will, few men in town have such absolute self- 
poise and control. 

The thing which the state of Kansas will miss 
most keenly, if the regents accept President Wil- 
kinson’s resignation, will be a most unusual busi- 
ness acumen. The three new buildings on the 
Normal grounds, and the buildings at Pittsburg and 
Hays City will remain monuments to the shrewd 
bargaining quality of President Wilkinson. Kan- 
sas will never again put up as good buildings for 
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so little money. His culture and cosmopolitan 
viewpoint enabled him to direct the board of re- 
gents to pick out good, simple architecture, which 
would cost little and show well. 
What he has done for the architecture of the 
Normal school, he has done in other departments ; 
he has put a marvelously simple system into all the 
executive mechanism of the school. It could 
hardly be expected that a man who has a high 
grade of business talent would waste it long for the 
meagre salary that the president of the State Nor- 
mal receives. For a mind of the type of J. N. Wil- 
kinson’s may go into the commercial world and 
command ten times that much. But it is none the 
less unfortunate that Kansas has to lose him. It is 
the weakness of our system of government that a 
pinch-penny policy lets men of that type go; if 
Jasper N. Wilkinson could be employed at ten 
times his present salary to look after the yast execu- 
tive work done by the state of Kansas, he would in 
a few years be saving the taxpayers of Kansas 
many times his salary. 
Probably in time the world will learn this, but 
until that time comes, men with the commercial in- 
stinct highly developed, who have extraordinary 
force of character, and what is known as business 
brains, will have to serve their apprenticeships only 
working for the state, and then go where their ser- 
vices will command adequate remuneration. 


THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXIIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


“Serene, indifferent of fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western gate.” 

Thus in euphonious phrase Bret Harte wrote of 
the beautiful and commanding city, whose recent 
appalling experience has touched the heart-strings, 
as well as shocked the nerves, of the entire globe. 

“Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou know- 
est not what a day may bring forth,” is the prudent 
suggestion of the Book of Books to men unwary 
of the uncertainties of the nearby future. And this 
suggestion has had a commentary worth heeding 
in the unheralded destruction of the finest city of 
our Pacific coast. Little did its people think, as 
they went to their rest after a day of spring 
genialitv, that, before the sunrise following, their 
magnificent city would be shaken down into a heap 
of ruins, and the fire fiend be out on his mad cam- 
paign of destruction. 

And yet they had net been without warnings of 
what some day might come with overwhelming dis- 
aster, for in its little more than half-century of cor- 
porate existence it has been treated to more than 
250 earthquake tremors. Men of science were we'll 
aware that it was located on a line of seismic dis- 
turbance that rendered any prophecy of its future 
serenity doubtful. Yet it was thought that, with 


the advent of modern steel construction, the city 
might bid defiance to any and all such earthquake 
convulsions. But the calamity has but emphasized 
anew the fact that man’s most ingenious construc- 
tions of iron, steel, granite, and terra cotta are as 
yet but a poor match for the titanic forces of Nature. 
Words almost utterly fail one in the attempt to 
describe a catastrophe such as has befallen the city 
by the Golden Gate. And they fail one just as 
completely to tell of the fine-grained sympathy it 
has awakened everywhere, or of the splendid charity 
that longs for the opportunity to aid in the distress- 
ful hour. 
San Francisco—so named since 1847—is the larg- 
est citv along our vast Pacific coast line. Its set- 
tlement dates from the visit of the Spaniards in 
1777, who stvled it “Yerba Buena.” But it had but 
a few adobe huts and a trading post when the 
‘“Forty-niners” visited it in their search for gold. 
They began its development in earnest, and their 
descendants have made it one of the busiest and 
wealthiest cities of the globe. 
Its site was ideal for a great commercial empo- 
riunf? 
Pacific ocean on one side and the Bay of San Fran- 


This was the end of a peninsula, with the 


cisco on the other. The harbor, of 460 square 
miles, as well as the entrance thereto, was all that 
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the seaman could ask. It was naturally fitted for 
“Jungle growth of spire and mast.” 


It commanded the commerce of the Pacific, and 
faced both the Orient and the Antipodes, whose 
trade it naturally attracted to its busy port. 

” Its export trade amounts to $65,000,000 annu- 
ally, and its import trade to $45,000,000. 

Its bank clearings amount to $1,800,000,000, 
which is twice as large as all the other clearing- 
house cities west of the Rockies. 

Its industries comprise fishing and whaling, ship- 
building, sugar refining, rolling mills, type foun- 
dries, shoe factories, cordage works, cable factories, 
brass and iron foundries, canneries, lumber mills, 
carriage factories, and breweries,—all of which have 
an annual output of $200,000,000. 

According to the census of 1900, it had a popula- 
tion of 345,000. 

It covers an area of fifty-four square miles. 

It has 870 miles of streets, and many of these 
streets are of most spacious dimensions. There is 
room to breathe in them. 

It has one of the most complete street car sys- 
tems in the world, both cable and trolley. It has 
been the birthplace of the cable car. 

It is the terminal of four trans-continental rail- 
roads. 

It is the greatest ship-building port on the Pacific. 
The largest dry dock on that coast, and one of the 
largest in the world, is at Hunter’s Point. 

The total assessed valuation of all property is 
$525,000,000, of which real estate is $305,000,000. 

For 1905 its building contracts amounted to 
#22,000,000. 

Its civic debt was but $4,000,000. 

The city is still the controlling centre of the vast 
mineral wealth of California, which amounts to 
more than $45,000,000 annually. Its capitalists 
own and control most of the mines, and its smelters 
and manufactories handle the product. 

The United States mint there is the largest in 
the world, and coins more gold than any other. 
$20,000,000 of California’s gold dust is annually 
coined there, and much, also, of the gold product 
of Alaska. Fortunately, the mint was not destroved 
in the late calamity, though every building in its 
vicinity was wrecked and burned. It had $39,000,- 
000 in coin on hand at the time. 

The city was famed for its public and private 
buildings. Tts post-office building has been styled 
“the best in the United States.” 

Its city hall cost $7,000,000. 

Among its hotels were the Palace Hotel—a 
seven-story building and palatial in its fittings as 
in its name; the Fairmonnt, on the ‘crest of Nob 


Hill, and really a monument to Senator Fair; and 
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the Cliff House, at the extremity of Point Labos, 
whose extensive gardens formed one of the 
beauties of the Golden Gate. 

The Spreckels buildings (in which the San Fran- 
cisco Call was located), the Grand Opera House, 
the new Chronicle building, the Hall of Justice, 
St. Dominic’s church, the Mechanic’s Library build- 
ing, the Pacific Union Clubhouse, and many others 


were elegant specimens of architectural skill and 


taste. 

The city had eighty-three public schools, besides 
many private and parochial schools. 

It had the Cooper Medical College, the Halme- 
mann Medical College, the School of Mechanic 
Arts, the Academy of Sciences, and the St. Ignatius 
College—the finest Jesuit college in the world. 
There was also the Free Public Library, with 100,- 
000 volumes. 

Within short range is the University of California 
at Berkeley, and a little further away the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University at Palo Alto, whose unique 
and attractive suite of buildings were almost en- 
tirely razed to the ground. 

Alluding to the situation of this beautiful and 
modern Western metropolis, James Bryce, author 
of “The American Commonwealth,” wrote thus: 
Few cities in the world can vie with San Francisco 
in the beauty or in the natural advantages of her 
situation; indeed, there are only two places in 
Europe—Constantinople and Gibraltar—that com- 
bine an equally perfect landscape with what may be 
called an equally imperial position.” 

That such a city, so majestically located, so com- 
mercially necessary, and so sturdily built, should 
become in a single day practically a heap of ruins, 
is not only a catastrophe that makes one shudder, 
but also a calamity that makes one grieve. Yet we 
are convinced that, unlike Carthage of old, there 
will soon arise even a fairer city than ever, 

“To sit beside the Golden Gate.” 


LET CHILDREN COME FIRST. 


[Yhis notable editorial utterance of the Milwaukee 
Seutinel should be reprinted in every city Jaily in the 
United States, certainly by every educational journal.) 

No better argument for the establishment oi 
public playgrounds is needed than is furnished by 
the thousands of children who flock to them during 
the entire skating season. It is even more desirable 
that opportunity for wholesome play be given the 
boys and girls in the summer-time, when they are 
bound to be out of doors. If more convincing 
argument is needed, a visit to any congested dis- 
trict will furnish it. 

It is an unfortunate condition of affairs when 
children engaged in harmless play in alleys or 
streets take to their heels in terror at the approach 
of a policeman. There are good reasons why 


Every flower that you plant along some other man’s path sheds part of its fragrance cn 
yours.—From ‘‘ Vest Pocket Confidences,’’ in Four-Track News, 
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streets and alleys should not be used as _play- 
grounds; but it is unwise economy to recognize 
these reasons alone and fail to make proper provi- 
sion for the rights of the little people. The right to 
play certainly belongs to childhood. No one will 
deny that fact, but the majority of people fail to 
realize that the city practically ignores that right. 
Games which are the natural heritage of the coun- 
try boy, who can run and shout as he pleases with- 
out restraint, cannot be permitted on city streets, 
and the overflow of animal spirits which is regarded 
as excusable mischief in the village lad is apt to lead 
the city child into the juvenile court. 

Effort to get these playgrounds in the public 
parks, however, again calls attention to the fact 
that the appropriation allowed the park board is 
usually inadequate to the needs of the system. In 
its eagerness to use municipal funds in experiments 
likely to prove failures and for which under the cir- 
cumstances there is no excuse, the city council 
often ignores the real and urgent needs of the city. 
Civic pride demands the extension of a park sys- 
tem and the improvement of the park property al- 
ready in the city’s possession. It is also a question 
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called upon annually to solve. There are so many 


more vital than mere pride, for the value of these 
beauty spots as an uplifting influence is not to be 
underestimated. 


It is a difficult problem which a_ park board is 


things which need to be done and so little moacy 
with which to do them. 

A zoo is an excellent thing, landscape gardening 
features are greatly to be desired, outdoor concerts 
in the summer would be admirable, and there 
ought to be money for all these things. But the 
children are growing older each day, and their en- 
terests should appeal as an imperative need. A 
well-equipped playground may not be as artisti- 
cally beautiful as a sunken garden; but the play- 
grounds would not cost more than $1,000 each, and 
thousands of children would get the benefit. If 
some things must wait, and under the present 
municipal policy they must, is it not better to delay 
for a short time the buildings for the housing of a 
zoo or even the construction of a drive, desirable as 
both are, until provision is made for the less expen- 
sive but more urgent playground need? Let the 
children come first. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


A DISCUSSION OF THE FIXED DO FALLACY. 


BY PHILIP C. HAYDEN, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 

An examination of the subject matter of this dis- 
cussion will show that three classes of, facts are in- 
volved, the facts of subject matter, the facts of 
nomenclature, and the facts of representation. In 
other words, we have to consider tones and their 
relationship, the names which we apply to these 
tones, and the written signs which stand for them. 

Let us consider first the subject matter under 
discussion, or the musical content involved in this 
discussion. 

We wish to start with the clear understanding in 
our minds that this discussion deals with elemen- 
tary music as properly presented in the eight 
grades of the public schools, and that the advanced 
study of harmony which becomes a fundamental 
factor in the advanced education of the musician is 
not considered at this time. 

Our first statement is that all elementary music 
study should contemplate intimate acquaintance 
with the diatonic scale and its intervals. There is 
room for a difference of opinion as to how large a 
place rote singing should take in the early training 
of children, and at present there is also room for a 
disagreement as to what method should be followed 
in taking those first steps in musical training. I 
wish to claim, however, that there is no room for 
disagreement regarding the place occupied by the 
scale and its intervals in such education. 

It is impossible to understand music, or to have 
even the most fundamental and primary knowledge 
of the significance of musical phrases, without this 
knowledge of the diatonic scale and the relation- 
ship of all the tones to the tonic chord, and that 
strong feeling of key which is the basis of musical 
effects. Do not understand that it is impossible to 


play an instrumentewithout realizing this key rela- 
tionship, as music: may be mechanically executed 
without this knowledge, and I am sorry to say, it 
is frequently so executed. George H., a young 
man of my acquaintance who has studied the violin, 
said the other day: “Oh, I never notice what key it 
is in,’ and there are many others. It is equally pos- 
sible to sing by memorizing the melodic signifi- 
cance of a succession of tones without feeling key 
relationship, so that the musical entity of a melody 
becomes a definite possession of the mind, but this 
is not understanding music. 

The violin player and the singer who do this 
have a very narrow conception of the real content 
of the melodies which they are executing. 

Let us repeat: A knowledge of music which is 
really educational, having a foundation on which 
to build future acquirements, must recognize that 
great fact of the tonal system, the power of key, 
and the relationship of all the tones to the tonic 
chord and to each other. 

The musician who reads merely by position, “by 
remembering the intervals of the scale as they are 
reptesented on the staff, without referring them for 
their true significance to the key note, shows ex- 
ceptional skill in music, and still more exceptional 
natural musical ability. Such a person must have 
the sense of absolute pitch developed to an abnor- 
mal degree, and this development can only take 
place in the case of the most sensitive musical 
natures. Undoubtedly this way of reading is 
largely followed by many gifted musicians, and for 
the one who is so gifted it is not a difficult matter. 
It is so easy that it does not have to be learned, and 
they are as skilled in that method of reading music 
at eighteen or twenty as they will ever be in their 
lives. In other words, it is a power which is largely 
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(Continued on page 467.) 
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THE N. E. A. FOR 1906. 


As we go to press plans for tht meeting of 1906 
are not announced. Apparently the prevailing 
opinion is that it is best to abandon the meeting, 
and go to Philadelphia in 1907, that city being the 
logical place for the semi-centennial, as the N. E. A. 
was organized there in 1857. 

-0-@-0-@ 
THE CALIFORNIA CALAMITY. 


The breadth and depth of the California catas- 
trophe will not be fully appreciated. It is easy to 
say that it is the most disastrous earthquake the 
New World has known; that no modern city ever 
suffered like this; that no other American calamity 
affected many other important communities at the 
same time; that every hotel, bank, wholesale house, 
retail store, and manufactory was utterly destroyed ; 
that every public building, high school, normal 
school, most of the elementary school buildings, 
art museum, libraries, and hospitals were wiped 
out ; that 200,000 men, women, and children, includ- 
ing literally every poor person and those in humble 
circumstances, are homeless; that practically every 
clerk, bookkeeper, salesman, porter, bell-boy, and 
most other indoor workmen and women are out of 
employment for months or years; that every per- 
son not thoroughly well established is financially 
ruined; that many who were wealthy on April 17 
must ultimately fail after a struggle to regain busi- 
ness. 

It is easy to say that from the ashes a new and 
better city, a grander and more beautiful metropolis 
will rise, but this gives no idea of the wreckage to 
health as well as wealth, to hope as well as to life. 
I have seen San Francisco develop, lo! these many 
years. The Palace hotel has been home, when in 
that city, for thirty years; I saw the foundations 
laid for the first building at Stanford University, 
and was through the buildings with admiration and 
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wonder this very year. Hotels at which I stopped 
this year, in San Jose and Santa Rosa, are both in 
ruins, carrying many to their death. Literally hun- 
dreds of business blocks, public buildings, and 
homes with personal associations are no more, and, 
yet, all this sentiment is not so much as a thin 
drapery in the presence of the midnight gloom that 
settles over 300,000 hearts. The earth quaked, the 
water failed, the flames burst forth, and all the 
genius and mastery of man in the twentieth cen- 
tury counted for naught. 


CHICAGO’S GREATEST TAX VICTORY. 


The assessed valuation of property in Chicago 
will be increased from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 
through the decision of the Illinois supreme 
court in the Illinois tunnel case. The court decided 
that the tunnels themselves can be taxed as tangible 
property, and directed the board of assessors to 
make the assessment. The most important result 
of the decision is the precedent established. If the 
equipment of the tunnel company can be taxed it 
follows that the equipment of telephone, gas, and 
electric light companies can be taxed as tangible 
property. The city law department will take steps 
at once to assure the increase of revenue from this 
source to the city. 

The decision of the court is a victory for the 
corporation counsel who originated the demand 
that the tunnel company be assessed on its fran- 
chise. Soon after his appointment as legal ad- 
viser he called attention to the fact that the com- 
pany had invested $17,000,000 in the bores, and 
that if they were worth that much they ought to be 
assessed. It was argued by the company that the 
tunnels were not tangible property, that, in reality, 
they were the property of the city, and that the 
company merely had the right to operate in them. 
The company won its point before the board of re- 
view, and was assessed only $533,000 on its build- 
ings, cars, rails, and miscellaneous equipment. The 
city immediately started mandamus proceedings in 
the circuit court to compel the board to make the 
assessment on the valuation of the tunnels them- 
selves. The decision went against the city, but an 
appeal was taken to the supreme court. The cir- 
cuit court held that it was the duty of the state 
board of equalization to make the assessment. The 
supreme court reversed this position, declaring that 
the assessment should be made by the board of 
assessors, or in default of that, by the board of re- 
view. 

The decision is a complete victory for the city. 
It establishes the proposition that street using cor- 
porations’ rights are tangible property, subject to 
assessment. In the case of the tunnel company 
alone the effect. will be to increase the assessed 
valuation from $1,500,000 to $20,000,000. The de- 
cision also furnishes the precedent on which the 
city can get assessments against street car com- 
panies, the telephone company, and every public 
utility corporation using the streets. By virtue of 
the opinion the city ought to be assured of an in- 
crease of from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 in the 
assessed valuation of property in Chicago. Hence- 
forth the assessment will be on every dollar of the 
value of the tangible property, and the state board 
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of equalization will have only the valuation of the 
capital stock of these companies. 


This is in substance the fruit of the great fight 
that Margaret Haley started seven years ago. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS RETIRES. 


The resignation of Dr. Edward Brooks as super- 
intendent of schools in Philadelphia terminates the 
official activity of a man who has borne a highly 
important part in the school life of the country for 
more than half a century. No other man has ever 
remained at the head of a great city school system 
at his age. No man after thirty years in a normal 
school, mostly as principal, has had fifteen years as 
the superintendent of a great city. No other city 
superintendent has been the author of so many 
text-books (thirty) extensively used for forty 
years. In several other respects Dr. Edward 
Brooks has had an exceptionally interesting and 
important career. He was president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at one of its most 
notable meetings, that of Boston in 1893. He has 
always been earnest and discreet, scholarly and pro- 
fessional, an honor to the cause of education at all 
times and on all occasions. Fortunately he has the 
health, the means, and the home to enjoy life 
abundantly these many years yet. 


2 


AMERICAN SYMPATHY. 


Tens of millions of dollars, train-loads and ship- 
loads of food and clothing hint at the sympathy ex- 
pressed by thousands of communities, ten thou- 
sand churches, lodges, and clubs, and hundreds of 
thousands of homes. Every civilized government 
on earth stood ready to offer millions if necessary, 
but our President promptly declined to have it ac- 
cepted on the ground that American sympathy 
and treasure is equal to any American call. The 
national government appropriated by unanimous 
vote two and a half million dollars, and ten times as 
much would have been as readily voted. No man 
was so poor, none so rich as to be indifferent to the 
woes of the afflicted on the farther shore. 


A CHILDREN’S SCHOOLHOUSE IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


It is proposed to have a collection, in the schools 
of the United States, at an early day for the pur- 
pose of erecting a schoolhouse in San Francisco, 
upon which shall be some such _ inscription 
as this: “Erected by the school children of the 
United States for the children of San Francisco as 
a memorial of the great calamity April 18-20, 
1906.” 

The Boston board of education has taken action 
authorizing collections for this purpose and ap- 
pointing a committee to co-operate with other cities 
throughout the land. This committee consists of 
Orlando W. Dimick, Wells school; George W. 
Evans, Charlestown high school; Emily F. Car- 
penter, Winthrop school; William W. Howe, Mar- 
tin school, Mary C. Mellyn, Dillaway school. 
Banks will be appointed in the various large cities 
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of the country to receive and acknowledge the com 
tributions. 

Let every city in the land have some part in this 
noble movement out of which shall arise a building 
in which millions of children shall have a personal 
interest. It will ever be one of the points of interest 
in San Francisco, and will attach, every child of to- 
day to that afflicted city. 


MRS. MARY H. HUNT. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the one person above all 
others to whom the world is indebted for the scien- 
tific teaching of temperance in the name of physiol- 
ogy, died at her home in Boston on April 23, aged 
seventy-six. As a teacher of chemistry, more than 
fifty years ago, she became interested in lines of 
thought and experimentation which led to her 
great work for humanity. 


ROOSEVELT SCORES AGAIN. 


Many persons live in the expectation that sooner 
or later our President, who “butts in” on every 
occasion, will make a stupendous blunder and 
wittingly or unwittingly suffer permanent humilia- 
tion. But as the months come and go the fears of 
his friends and the hopes of his enemies in this re- 
gard are vanishing. 

The latest stroke of good luck was in the case of 
a professor of medicine in Hamlin University at St. 
Paul. This professor issued one of the most ob- 
scene publications ever laid before the officials of 
the department of justice, but it was claimed in his . 
behalf that there was no criminal intent, and that 
the book was printed to be used in medical studies. 
The governor of Minnesota and a large number of 
the most prominent men of the state had been in- 
duced to urge the pardon of the professor, and to 
use their personal influence with the President to 
bring it about. When the President was informed 
what the book contained he not only refused the 
pardon, but gave some of those seeking it a lecture 
that they will not forget. He kept one prominent 
Minnesota man in his room twenty minutes talk- 
ing to him about the enormity of such an offence 
as Dr. was guilty of, and in expressing his 
regrets that he did not have the power to increase 
the sentence. This refusal means that the former 
professor must serve two years in a federal prison 
for sending obscene literature through the mails. 
The printer who printed the publication will like- 
wise suffer imprisonment. 


A BROOKFIELD, MASS., REBELLION. 


Here is a newspaper statement of an incident: 
“Absolutely defying school committee, superin- 
tendent, and headmaster, thirty-three boys and 
girls of the high school went on strike to-day and 
spent most of the afternoon parading about town, 
singing class songs, and endeavoring to show in 
every way their emancipation from allegiance to 
the school authorities. Trouble had been brewing 
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in the high school since the illness of Head Master 
Guy C. Howard, whose ill-health compelled him to 
relinquish his duties about three weeks before, and 
who has been granted leave of absence for the 
balance of the term. 

“Professor Gibson was appointed head master to 
succeed Mr. Howard, as he supposed, for the bal- 
ance of the term, and the boys and girls thought it 
proper to indulge in some fun at the expense of 
the new chief. Professor Gibson took very calmly 
the apparent insubordination of his charges, and at 
the end of but four days was summarily removed 
by the school committee without warning, and the 
present head master, Edward M. Tucker, was ap- 
pointed to fill out the balance of the year. While 
Professor Gibson had not been over-popular dur- 
ing his incumbency, his summary removal without 
notice was not at all to the liking of the pupils, and 
they at once began to show their displeasure. All 
sorts of boy and girl tricks were resorted to to 
make life miserable for the new head master. 

“A few days ago Mr. Tucker detected one of the 
boys of the school in an infraction of the rules and 
suspended him, and when this did not succeed in 
quelling the disturbances he came to the school 
one morning accompanied by Superintendent 
George M. Bemis and presented to the students an 
ultimatum, in which the pupils were informed that 
when they came into the schoolrooms they must 
immediately take their seats. 

“This the boys in the school refused to do, and 
every one of the twenty-one boys in the school at 
once walked out except William Mulcahy, who 
stayed. The boys held a mass meeting in the 
school-yard and talked the matter over and decided 
that they would not go back to the school until 
this rule was rescinded. They hung around the 
town all day, and when the noon recess was an- 
nounced they were joined by the girls of the 
school who sympathized with them.” 

This is unfortunate, but it is not primarily the 
boys who were to blame. The school board that 
dismissed Gibson have themselves to thank for 
what followed. They were old enough to know 
better. Prompt support of Gibson would have 
settled everything. 

But those who lay this whole matter to the lax- 
ity of modern discipline are reprehensible. There 
was a thousand times as much school rebellion in 
proportion to the population in the good old 
thrashing days as there is to-day. Personally I re- 
call a school within twenty-five miles of Boston, in 
my boyhood, a school without a “foreigner,” in 
which we deposed three masters inside of ten days. 
Then the pupils did not go out, but the master did. 
The third went out of the window without raising 
it, took the sash and glass along with him and 
landed in the snow on all fours. He never re- 
turned. 

A fourth master came, a little fellow,—I saw him 
at the State House recently—who never struck a 
blow, never raised his voice, but had control of 
affairs from the first minute. Those experiences 
were common in the good old days. A peaceful 
walk-out of pupils for an afternoon is a long ways 
ahead of the vigorous shooting out of a master 
who never came back. 
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‘promptly to the San Francisco sufferers. 
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THE FAMOUS TROY CASE. 


lor sixteen months Troy has been in the throes 
of a local school contest almost without a parallel. 
On December 4, 1904, the board of education de- 
posed Martin H. Walrath from the principalship of 
the high school, and promoted Hugh H. Lansing 
to the position. Mr. Walrath appealed the case to 
State School Commissioner Andrew S. Draper, 
who made an exhaustive investigation, and on 
April 9, 1906, after sixteen months’ vacation, Mr. 
Walrath is re-instated by Dr. Draper and has ap- 
plied for his salary for the fourteen months of in- 
voluntary inactivity. This is a triumph for Mr. 
Walrath, but a bit hard on Mr. Lansing and the 
board of education. 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


Chicago teachers have a new and delightful 
vacation trip. Fifty Chicago school teachers and 
principals are to spend the spring vacation, from 
April 28 to May 6,ina trip to the gulf coast. 
Plans for the junket, which is being managed by 
Miss Anna E. Hill, assistant principal of the Linne 
school, have been completed. The party will go by 
rail to Bay St. Louis, Miss., and from that point 
will make radiating trips to New Orleans, Biloxi, 
Pass Christian, and other places. The United 
States government has promised the services of a 
revenue cutter to take the party for a day’s visit to 
the jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi. 


a 4 


The election of H. C. Weber as superintendent 
of Nashville once more is one of the encouraging 
signs of the times. He was one of the men emi- 
nently successful in both the administrative and 
professional side of the work who was out of the 
work for atime, but the delightful enthusiasm of 
the teachers and the public upon his return argues 
well for the permanency of his work. 


In New York city a man receives $1,000 more 
salary as the principal of an elementary school 
than a woman, simply because he is a man, and as 
a grade teacher a man receives 50 per cent. more 
than a woman, because she is a woman. This 
seems incredible in the twentieth century. We 
had considered New York city almost ideal in sal- 
ary matters. 


Enjoy the town or city in which you teach. It 
you don’t enjoy it, try to make yourself think that 
you do,—if you can’t do that don’t let anyone 
know it. If you break over this last hint resign. 


The Boston Schoolmasters’ Club sent $500 
That 


was a noble act, and means more than many a 
larger contribution. 


The best reply the muck-rake has made to the 
President’s muck-raking is that when you are deal- 
ing with muck you need a muck-rake. 


There are fifty-one counties in Towa that have 


uniformity of text-books. 


Chicago has the best normal school building in 
the world. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


AN APPALLING CATASTROPHE. 


Such a transformation as April 18 wrought in 
the city of San Francisco has rarely entered into 
the experience of any community. Its 480,000 
people went to rest the night before tranquil in the 
assurance of waking to a day like other days. But 
at a little after five, they found the solid earth 
shaking under them, their dwellings rocking to and 
fro, and great business blocks collapsing and fall- 
ing into the streets. So far as the havoc directly 
wrought by the earthquake is concerned, the worst 
was over in three minutes. But to the horror of 
the earthquake was added the horror of fire, as 
flames broke out here and there in the debris. The 
water mains were broken by the earthquake shock, 
so that the firemen were practically helpless. They 
tried in vain to check the conflagration by dyna- 
miting buildings; the flames roared on uncon- 
trolled. 

THE LOSS OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


No accurate computation can be made of the loss 
of life and property. Large as was the loss of life, 
—reaching perhaps a thousand or more,—it was 
far smaller than it would have been had the earth- 
quake come a few hours later; for it was the busi- 
ness sections which felt the shock most heavily, 
and if the lofty office buildings and great apartment 
stores had toppled over when they were full of their 
day-time tenants and crowds of shoppers, the loss 
of life would have been frightful indeed. As to the 
loss of property, only rough estimates are possible. 
These place it all the way from $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000, and as the best business and residen- 
tial sections were burned over, it is likely that the 
larger of these two figures will prove not to be an 
excessive statement. The United States mint, with 
its $39,000,000 of bullion, was saved, but it was the 
only building left standing for blocks. 


UNDER MARTIAL LAW. 


Municipal, state, and federal authorities co- 
operated with energy and promptness to preserve 
order and to rescue the suffering and the im- 
periled. Under orders from President Roosevelt, 
the city was put under martial law, and United 
States troops assisted the local police and the state 
militia in patrolling the streets. Orders were given 
to shoot without trial all persons found robbing the 
dead or looting buildings, and they were carried 
out. Measures were taken to provide shelter for 
the homeless, who numbered at least 200,000, ac-- 
cording to General Funston’s estimate ; and to rush 
supplies into the city relief funds were immediately 
opened in the chief cities, East and West, and Con- 
gress appropriated $1,000,000. 


A WIDESPREAD DISASTER. 


Great as was the catastrophe at San Francisco, 
it by no means measures the whole of the disaster. 
Up and down the coast, for a hundred miles more 
or less north and south of San Francisco, the de- 
structive shocks were felt; and a dozen towns and 
cities suffered losses of life and property which 
would have each attracted the national sympathy, 
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had they not been overshadowed by the heavier 
calamity at San Francisco. At Palo Alto, the 
splendid buildings of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University were wrecked. At Santa Rosa, all the 
business portion of the city, including the county 
buildings, was destroyed. At San Jose, Monterey, 
Hollister, Salinas, and at dozens of smaller places, 
both on the coast and in the interior, there was 
great destruction of property and heavy loss of life. 


THE ANTHRACITE SITUATION. 


The conference in New York between the 
anthracite miners and operators’ committees ended 
unsatisfactorily, but whatever moral advantage is 
derived from it rests with the miners rather than 
the operators. The miners gave up their natural 
preference for the existing board of conciliation as 
an arbitrating tribunal and accepted the suggestion 
of the original anthracite strike commission. They 
also abandoned their claim for a recognition of the 
union, and modified their demand for the 
“check-off” system. But they wished all the other 
points raised to be submitted to arbitration, while 
the operators would not agree to submit anything 
beyond the wage question, and the constitution of 
the conciliation board for the adjustment of com- 
plaints. The operators grounded their refusal on 
the declaration that everything else had been ad- 
judicated by the commission in its award of 1903; 
but if that position is correct, they have no reason 
to fear the consequences of referring the same ques- 
tions again to the same commission. 


A STARTLING SUGGESTION. 


President Roosevelt took occasion, at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the office building of the 
House of Representatives to make a speech which 
has caused a good deal of a stir. It had been an- 
nounced that, under a new application of Bunyan’s 
figure of “the man with the muck-rake” he would 
express condemnation of the indiscriminating and 
sensational “exposures” of men in public life, in 
which certain magazine and newspaper writers 
have been indulging. This he did, in his usual 
effective way. But he went beyond this, and in the 
course of some general remarks upon the relations 
of labor and capital and the obligations of both, he 
gave it as his personal conviction that ultimately 
we should have toé consider the question of regulat- 
ing the distribution of huge fortunes by imposing a 
graduated and progressive tax upon individual 
gifts during life, or by will after death. There has 
been a chorus of angry comment from certain 
quarters; but a casual suggestion of this sort, ob- 
viously made to set people to thinking, is quite 
different from a serious recommendation of legisla- 
tion. 


AN IMPORTANT DIVORCE DECISION. 


The United States supreme court, three justices 
dissenting, has given a highly important decision 
bearing on the divorce question. The case was 
one which came up from New York, and was that 
of a man who was married in New York, but se- 


[Continued on page 472,) 
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ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


A STUDY OF “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 
CANTO I. 


“QO Minstrel Harp.” See note on Introduction 
to Rolfe’s edition of “The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” with reference to Minto, quoted thus: “Scott 
. . .took a view that there were minstrels, whether 
or not so named, of different degrees, and the min- 
strel with his harp was not a mere romantic fiction.” 

Scott has chosen for this poem, in his Introduc- 
tion, a setting that belongs to chivalry peculiarly. 
What does that suggest for the subject of the 
poem? 

What effect does the use of the Spencerian 
stanza in the Introduction give? 

What are the episodes of Canto I.? 

The hunter’s losing his way; his being taken 
by Ellen to Loch Katrine; the falling of the blade 
to the floor; as he enters the door of the cottage. 

What are the incidents that develop these epi- 
sodes, and add interest to the story? 

(a) The rousing of the stag, its disappearance in 
the Trossachs, the fall of the horse. 

(b) The hunter’s coming out above Loch 
Katrine, Ellen’s thinking the hunter’s horn was her 
father’s signal; the Highland hospitality which 
Ellen offered him; the prophecy of his coming by 
old Allan-bane. 

(c) Thé sound of the falling steel, and its effect 
upon the hunter; the remembrance that the size 
and weight of the weapons calls to his mind. 

What persons are introduced whom we may ex- 
pect to hear more of? 

Ellen, the hunter, Allan-bane. 

What persons are suggested that we may expect 
to hear of later? 

Ellen’s father; the owner of the sword; the 
Douglas, Malcolm, Ellen’s lover. 

What stanza suggests that the first three named 
above may be one person? 

The last ; leaving the reader, as it left the knight, 
with a half formed suspicion. 

What problems are suggested by this Canto, to 
be resolved in the poem? 

Who the knight of Snowdown was; what pur- 
pose there could be in having him introduced at 
the lodge on Loch Katrine while the master was 
away; why the name of Ellen’s father was with- 
held; why a maiden, so evidently a chieftain’s 
daughter, should be living in such seclusion on that 
lonely isle;*the portent of the falling sword; the 
unanswered questions of the knight; no reference 
to the exiled family of Douglas. 

Where is the scene of “The Lady of the Lake” 
laid? 

In the western Highlands of Perthshire. 

What natural features does Scott particularly 
use as a setting? 

Rugged mountain scenery, crags and caverns, 
and precipices, and the secluded little lake in the 
midst of the wilderness, and with these the associa- 


tions of tradition that added to the mystery, and 
the possibility of significant things to happen in 
such a scene. 

How does Scott use sound as well as vision to 
enliven his description? 

We hear the baying of the blood-hounds, the cry 
of the chase, the yell of the pack when the quarry 
is started, the hark, and whoop, and wild halloo 
of the huntsmen, the echoes of the mountains, the 
hunter’s bugle-note, and the human voice of 
Ellen’s call to her father. 

How does Scott introduce action? 

In the escape of the stag, in his rowing the 
shallop across the bay. 

What distinguishes Ellen as being something 
more than a mere mountain girl? 

The satin snood, her silken plaid, her golden 
brooch; and more than these the dignity mingled 
with the simplicity of her bearing; her address, 
when she meets the stranger, and when she receives 
him into her home; and the ease and grace with 
which she entertains him as if she were in a castle 
instead of a lodge. 

Does the hunter recognize this when he names 


himself the Knight of Snowdown? 


Undoubtedly he does, for when Ellen is intro- 
duced it is Scott’s evident intention to give the 
point of view of the hunter; and in addressing her 
he uses the manner and the language of chivalry. 

Why is he offered hospitality without questions 
asked? 

Hospitality was an inviolable principle, never to 
be withheld. A stranger, who might be an enemy, 
if his name were known, was allowed to come and 
go unquestioned, because in the warfares of the 
clans every member of every family was in duty 
bound to be mortal enemy to the foes of his clan. 

Why did Ellen and Dame Margaret parry every 
attempt of the knight to discover who they were? 

The last stanza partly answers. They were evi- 
dently exiles, and were concealing their identity 
from a stranger who might be allied to their foes, 
or who might in any way make known their hiding 
place. 


What is the significance of the title, “The Lady 
of the Lake?” 

“The Lady of the Lake” was an old title of a 
person of supernatural beauty and power. She 
was the guardian spirit of the king in the legends 
of King Arthur, and her name is associated in- 
separably with the mysticism of early romance. In 
using the title Scott evidently gives it to Ellen, first 
as a descriptive title, from the site of her dwelling- 
place; but at the same time he applies it with a 
remote suggestion of its earlier significance. He 
can do this most poetically from the setting of his 
poem in a country so suggestive on every hand of 
enchantment. 

What was the knight’s greatest danger? 

Stanza XVI.: To fall into the hands of outlaws, 
of which the region was a stronghold. 

In what period does the sentiment of chiyalry, 
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pervading this canto, and the references in Stanza 
XV., place the story? 

In the later Middle Ages. It was in fact in the 
sixteenth century. The facts of the historical set- 
ting will be studied later. 

In stanza XV., why does the association of the 
“churchman’s pride” follow immediately that of 
“princely pomp’? 

Because in the period of feudalism the building 
of monasteries and abbeys went step by step with 
chivalry. Secluded but beautiful spots were chosen 
by the Cistercians for their abbeys, and several 
ruins, such as Melrose Abbey, are monuments of 
their importance and position. 

Subjects for short themes suggested by the 
canto:— 

A portrait sketch of Ellen. 

A portrait sketch of the knight. 

A description of Ellen’s lodge as approached 
from the lake. 

A description of Ellen’s lodge within. 

A narrative of the hunt and the incidents which 
follow. 

A general summary of the purpose of the canto, 
what it reveals, and what it leaves to the expecta- 
tion. 

@@-0-@ 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


[Continued from page 461.] 


a gift of nature, and can be developed by teaching 
and study to a very limited extent only. 

To repeat my first proposition: The power of 
the diatonic scale and the characteristic values of 
the fundamental chords of the scale must be stud’ed 
and thoroughly appreciated, because these tonal 
facts are so important that it is absolutely essential 
that they should be thoroughly learned as the 
foundation of all future musical education. 

The second problem to which I would call your 
attention is the naming of the tones of this scale. 
The tones of the scale are named by the numerals 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. Almost universally in singing 
them, the Italian syllables do, re, me, fa, sol, la, ti, 
do are used. Various teachers have tried to de- 
velop a sense of scale relationship, and the charac- 
teristic mental effects of the tonic chord, and of the 
other tones of the scale, without the use of definite 
singing names, but so far as we know such prac- 
tice is being narrowed and contracted rather than 
being extended, so that it is almost accurate to say 
that the sol-fa syllables are in universal use. Do, 
mi, sol become practically the names of the ton'c 
chord; sol, ti, re of the dominant chord; and fa, la, 
do of the sub-dominant chord. These syllables are 
used so much in the practice of the diatonic scale, 
and in the development of the intervals, that prac- 
tically they become the names of the tones, and the 
mental effects of the chords, and of the different 
intervals of the scales, major and minor, become 
indissolubly associated with these sol-fa syllables. 

This is true even in the teaching of those who 
advocate the fixed do; who propose that we 
should always call C, do. The ordinary method of 
procedure is to introduce the pupil first to the key 
of C, and have him sing in that key, calling C, do, 
until all the intervals are thoroughly mastered, 
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and sight-reading with some fluency in that key is= 
secured. Usually several months or a year or sev- 
eral years are devoted to singing in the key of €,. 
or with do on C. This practice is kept up for such. 
a period that the instant do, mi, sol are cognized 
the characteristic mental effects of the tonic chord: 
are called up to the-mind. 

Unfortunately for this system, however, only a 
very small portion of music is written in the key of 
C, so the pupil can make little advancement in | 
music reading until he has learned to sing the key 
note when it takes a higher pitch, as E or A flat. 
This change of key, or taking one of the scale at a 
higher pitch, does not change scale relations or the: 
character of the tonic chord. At a high pitch, or at- 
a low pitch the scale, and chords, preserve their 
identity and the tonic chord of E, G sharp and B 
still asserts itself as do, mi, sol. In this new posi- 
tion the first, second, and third lines represent the 
tonic chord no matter what you call them. No one 
can educationally understand music in the key of 
four sharps without accepting the first line, E, as 
the key note——and as the basis of the tonic chord. 
No matter what you call the tones, the difficulty of 
the changing key note necessarily: exists. With 
every change of key 1-3-5 of the scale takes a new 
position on the staff. . 

This brings us to the fact that it is in the repre- 
sentation of the tones that we find our difficulty. - 
To sing do-mi-sol beginning on F, or on any pitch, 
is just as easy as to sing it beginning qn C.. The 
difficulty is in reading the signs used*to represent 
these different pitches. This difficulty exists, too, 
regardless of what name you apply to the key note. 
The tonic chord has seven different positions otn 
the staff, no matter what singing names are used,. 
and no one can properly study music who does not 
recognize the key relationships in all these posi- 
tions. 

By keeping do constantly on C, the difficulty is 
increased instead of lessened. If the position of the 
tonic chord and of all the other scale tones are 
clearly perceived, it is immeasurably easier to 
always call the key note do, and the tonic chord do, 
mi, sol than it is to continually change the names. 
of tonal relations which are constant in their iden- 
tity and in their mental effects. es 

The difficulty of reading music at sight in the 
different keys exists not because a movable “do” 
is used, but because our present musical notation 
represents the key note and the tonic chord. in 
seven different positions and because the musical 
content of a melody is not understood unless key 
feeling is clearly apprehended. As a matter of fact 
it is much easier to call the tonic chord do, mi, sol, 
than to call it any other name whatever, it being 
understood of course that the position of this 
chord, and of the other scale tones is clearly cog- 
nized. If these scale effects are not noticed at all, 
fixed do is as good as any other system, but a study 
of music which does not recognize the power and 
character of key feeling is absolutely without edu- 
cational foundation. 


> 


J. A. L., Osage, Ia.: I greatly enjoy the Journal 
of Education. Every number is rich in good 
practical matter for school men: _ 
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“SOCIETIES OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


(Continued from page 458.) 


fary to the Grand Army of the Republic, assisting that 
order in the work of perpetuating the memory of the 
‘heroie dead, and of aiding all needy veterans and their 
families. It was organized in July, 1883, with the ap- 
proval of the Grand Army of the Republic, which au- 
thorized the use of the name, the first organization be- 
ing formed in Massachusetts, in 1879. This organiza- 
tion is composed of and officered exclusively by women. 
It has secured the erection and endowment of numerous 
homes for veterans, their wives and mothers, and de- 
pendent army nurses. In the earnestness of its work, 
and the extent of its charity, it has no equal among the 
women’s organizations of the world. It expended 
through its own organization, and assisted the G. A. R. 
posts in the relief of distress to the amount of $1,249,- 
214.61, and assisted 40,513 persons. The membership 
of the organization is 145,000. 

Among the works of this national organization was 
the erection of a building as a national home, at Madi- 
son, Ohio, as a shelter for-the wives, mothers of soldiers, 
and army nurses who needed a home in their declining 
years. 


SONS OF VETERANS. 


The first annual session of the Sons of Veterans of 
the United States of America was held at Pittsburg, 
Pa., in 1882. It is composed of male descendants of 
soldiers and marines who served in the army and navy 
of the United States during the civil struggle of 1°61- 
1865. The object is to keep green the memories of the 
fathers and their sacrifices for the maintenance of the 
Union; to aid the members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and all honorably discharged Union soldiers, 
gailors, and marines, in the caring for their helpless and 
disabled veterans; to extend aid and protection to their 
widows and orphans; to perpetuate the memory and 
history of their aeroic dead, and the proper observance 
of Memorial Day and Union Defenders’ Day; to aid and 
assist worthy and needy members of our order. 


OTHER ORDERS AUXILIARY TO THE G. A. R. 


The National Alliance of the Daughters of Veterans 
first saw existence on June 10, 1885, at Massillon, Chio, 
the first local tent being named after Mrs. William Mc- 
Kinley. The idea of the organization was conceived 
by five school girls, under fifteen years of age, who 
had annually assisted in strewing flowers on the graves 
of deceased veterans on Memorial Day. The charter 
membership of the first tent numbered fourteen, They 
immediately secured a charter from the state of Ohio, 
empowering them to form branches of their organiza- 
tion in any states c* the union. The local organization; 
are called “Tents,” and were first organized throughout 
the state of Ohio, then in Illinois, and shortly after in 
Iowa. The order became established throughout the 
Hast, and at present is represented in almost every state 
in the union. Massachusetts is accredited with the 
largest number in membership of any state of the union. 
Laughters and granddaughters only of honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, who served dur- 
ing the Rebellion and have attained the age of fifteen 
years, are eligibie. 

‘The Loyal Home-Workers was organized at Boston 
August 13, 1890, as the National Tribune Conversation 
Club Guards, by members of the National Tribune Con- 
versation Club, for mutual benefit and the more prac- 
tical inforcement of the principles of progress and 
patriotism through the press, discussions at reunions, 
and correspondence. Its objects are: Progress, patriot- 
ism, and charity. 

The National Association of Naval Veterans of the 
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United States was organized in New York city, in Janu- 
ary, 1887, but some of the bodies composing the asso- 
ciation were organized as early as 1867. The objects 
of the association are to cherish the memory and asso- 
ciations of the war of the late rebellion; to perpetuate 
the glorious name and deeds of the navy; to strengthen 
the ties of fraternal fellowship and sympathy; to ad- 
vance its interest, and to extend all possible relief to 
the friendship that was formed more than thirty-two 
years ago, and independent but concertive action of na- 
val veterans throughout the country. There are now 
on the roll of the association the names and addresses 
of over 10,000 naval veterans. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of Naval Veterans is com- 
prised of lady members of the families of veterans wko 
served in the navy during the war. Their objects are 
sociability and fraternity, and to aid such work of 
charity as may be needeu among naval veterans, 
They are formed as auxiliaries to naval associations, 
Their annual gathering is held at the’same time and 
place as the National Association of Naval Veterans. 


DISCIPLINE. 


BY ALMA J. G. DIX, HONESDALE, PA. 


The conditions of other days are not those of to-day 
and so it is difficult to compare the schools of former 
times with those of the present. Discipline is the visi- 
ble manifestation of conditions of mind development in, 
or of a school, and pupils’ intellectual progress depends 
upon the teacher’s success in putting them in a healthy 
mental state. If the Creator has made the same laws 
of growth for all the kingdoms, we will observe condi- 
tions of mental growth by comparison. 

Too much of any element makes poor material pro- 
duct. Too much of any force makes poor discipline. 
The conditions of the times of this world to-day are for 
freedom and individuality, which so easily and fre- 
quently degenerate into license and abnormality. The 
atmosphere of the home is too much charged with dis- 
respect of law, and the pupils come, even at an early 
age, to the schools subject to little but their own sweet 
wills. In many cases public sentiment, throuzh direc- 
tors, has limited the teacher’s authority to that of a 
mere hearer of lessons, who scrambles for dignity b2- 
tween times, and the pupils lose the great good of being 
placed under a condition of unquestioned obedience, for 
obedience must be secured, talk as we will of freedom 
of choice, and a wholesome restraint is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

If the teacher is stripped of control in her own do- 
main, or if she be not held personally responsible for 
such control, the first element of governing power is 
gone. No teacher has the proper influence in a school 
when it is felt that her power is not all sufficient. An, 
as in graded schools, too often this power is n t placed 
in her hands to stand or fall by; too often there is 
shirking of duty by a teacher, who thus fails to cultivate 
the power of disciplining. The personality of the 
teacher is that which commands the pupil or leads him, 
as also pupils recognize at once the lack of will power 
to enforce wholesome rules and regulations. There 
must be few rules, and made only as required; but 
much individual appeal, and reproof done privately. A 
good teacher governs much by the eye. Read Emerson 
on that subject and practice it. 

Be very careful of little things which tend to lower 
the tone of the moral atmosphere of the school; but be 
lenient of other little irregularities. Let us be sure, 
teachers, that we have a broad, clear view of what we 
wish done and grown, and hold ourselves to the line in 
so doing, for the discipline lies almost wholly with the 
teacher. We are not responsible for the mind material 
wjth which we work; but only for its cultivation. Let 
us study the material carefully, and in the cultivation 
evolve law and order, the prime requisites of a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


LABORATORY ASTRONOMY. By Robert W. Will- 
son, Harvard University. Boston, New York, Chi- 
eago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 189 pp. With diagrams. 
List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.35. 

Harvard easily leads the new world in astronomical 
observations, discoveries, and devotion. She has put 
vast sums into her equipment, the world over, for the 
benefit of her leaders in this noblest of sciences. It is 
fitting therefore that she should, through her professor 
of astronomy, put forth the first text-book of this sci- 
ence that presents the matter from a purely modern 
standpoint. It has been a subject of much comment 
that so few of our college and university students 
elect astronomy. We can but think that under the in- 
spiration of such study as is here provided for there 
will be a new awakening. The author offers, as the re- 
sult of his experience in teaching, an outline of a course 
in astronomy in which the fundamental principles are 
developed by laboratory methods. A beginning is made 
with the simplest observations, arranged in logical or- 
der and carried so far as to explain the more important 
celestial motions, thus furnishing a basis which is 
necessary to a proper understanding of the great mass 
of facts and theories which cannot be treated by such 
observations and must therefore be learned from books. 
Apparatus is described which may be supplied to each 
pupil at small expense and used for home observation, 
so that the necessity of assembling the whole class for 
evening work is reduced to a minimum. 

A considerable space is devoted to the use of the ce- 
lestial globe as the most valuable aid in acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the phenomena depending on the 
diurnal motion; and the concluding chapter introduces 
a simple graphical method, which plays a similar part 
in the study of the real and apparent motion of the 
planets. The boox is written in sufficient detail to be 
useful for college students or pupils in the last years of 
the high school, in connection with any good text-book 
of elementary astronomy. 


ATLAS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY OF THE 
HUMAN BODY. A series of colored plates with 
parts overlaid to show dissections, with descriptive 
matter prepared for schools. By Alfred Mason 
Amadon. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
Quarto. 50 pp. Price, $3.50 net. 

This atlas is prepared on a plan similar to that used 
in the preparation of some of the large, expensive charts 
heretofore used for school purposes. This is done by 
the overlaying of the colored plates in imitation of dis- 
sections, so that the atlas to a certain extent takes the 
place of an expensive manikin, and has many of the 
same advantages. The descriptive matter consists of a 
key and text corresponding to the numbers of the 
colored plates. The names of the parts are given, to- 
-gether with a brief description of the function of each. 
The atlas as a whole should be an effective aid to every 
teacher and student of physiology, and is-an ideal text- 
book. The scope of the work may be indicated in tte 
fact that the first plate gives the anatomy of the human 
body, the second that of the head, the third including 
the pharynx, the larynx, a tooth, and the stomach, the 
fourth the eye, ear, and nose. 


MODERN BENGLISH—BOOK I. By Superintendent 
Henry P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender, Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 238 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Interest in language study, instead of grammatical 
mechanics, is relied upon by these authors to be of the 
greatest value in success in such a study. So they have 
proceeded in this volume along the lines of practice in 
speaking, reading, interpreting, and writing, rather 
‘than upon the line of the technical grammar. Most cer- 
tainly, starting from their viewpoint, they have given 
us a most interesting book, with conspicuous evidences 
-of great care and wisdom in their arrangement of 
themes and examples. It will surely attract no little 
attention from educators who are eager to secure the 
‘best. 


THE AIMS OF kELIGIOUS EDUCATION. The pro- 
ceedings of the third annual convention of the Re- 
ligious Educational Association, Boston, February 12- 
16, 1905. Boston: Published by the Association. 
Cioth. Octavo. 525 pages. 

The full addresses and discussions of this important 
session of the Religious Educational Association are 
-given in this volume. It includes not only a half-dozen 
-addresses from college presidents upon the general 
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theme, but also similar addresses by bishops, professors, 
and preachers. In the departmental sessions full re- 
ports are given from the Council of Religious Bducation 
of the work on the part of universities and colleges, 
churches and pastors, Sunday schools, secondary and 
elementary public schools, teacher training (with espe- 
cial reference to the education and training of Sunday 
school teachers), Christian associations, young people’s 
societies, the home, libraries, the press, correspondence 
instruction, summer assemblies, religious art, and the 
general alliance of workers with boys. On any of the 
subjects above named one will find something of the 
results from the best thought of the country in that 
line. Many teachers, specialists in their own lines, have 
furnished papers for this report. It is rare that a re- 
port of a convention is so broad in its scope, and ap- 
peals to so many classes in the community and to so 
large a proportion of the intellectual world. 


PAPER SLOYD. A handbook for primary grades by 
Edna A. Rich, supervisor Manual ‘Training schools, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 55 
pp. Llustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

A most attractive presentation of what may be done 
with little children in teaching them how to make 
pretty things out of paper, the experience of which not 
only brings them real pleasure, but aids them to take 
the first steps in construction that may subsequently 
lead them to decided usefulness and deftness in’ the 
manipulation of both hands and tools. The author evi- 
dently believes in an early commencement for making 
things, and most surely she makes others believe in its 
wisdom by her diagrams of what may be attempted 
and achieved by the little people. 


THH ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING. By Hon. John 
Collin. New York: Cassell & Oo., limited. LIllus- 
trated. Price, $3.50. 

The author, himself a noted portrait painter, writes 
most interestingly on the subject of portrait painting. 
The illustrations are particularly valuable and no ex- 
pense has been spared to make reproductions of some 


of the most noted portraits, selected from the best gal- 
leries in Europe. 


STORY OF, RUSSIA. By R. Van Bergen, M. A. 
New York: American Book Company. Illustrated. 
Price, 65 cents. 

This book enables the reader to gain greater insight 
into the history and social conditions of a world-power 
too little known by our people. The story bezins with 
the ancient colonies established on the Black sea and 
continues through the long ages to the present day. A 
eareful reading of the book gives clear knowledge of 
the causes of events which led up to the several noted 
wars in which that country has been involved, and 
—* that with Japan. The book is well illus- 
trated. 


ZUR GESCHICHTE. By Professor W. Scheel of Gym- 
nasium of Steglitz, Germany. Leipsic and Berlin: B. 
G, Teubner. Cloth. 174 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A series of essays on eminent Germans, designed for 
reading by the student in German. Besides the lingual 
exercise in this language, the student is assisted to a 
broad and helpful acquaintance with men that have 
aided in making Germany what she is—such as Momm- 
sen, Luther, Schiller, Blucher, Von Moltke, and others, 
The book is designed to interest the home where Ger- 
ween is native or acquired, as well as the school or col- 
ege. 


CITY GOVERNMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Charles Dwight Willard, Los Angeles, Cal. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 170 pp. Price, 5¢ 
cents. 

An exceedingly clear and able presentation of the 
plan of city government, and in language adapted to 
young people. The author is secretary of the Municipal 
League of the city where he resides. The National Mu- 
nicipal League has pronounced itself as favorable to the 
teaching of city government first, before that of the 
state or national government, in the preparation of the 
youth for citizenship. And believing this method peda- 
gogically wise, the author has prepared this volume as 
“a substitute for civics and cognate subjects.” It is pro- 
vided specially for high schools in cities, and is a com- 
plete picture of the government of urban centres. It is 
well worth the inspection of superintendents, and Wwe 
miss our guess if inspection is not followed closely by 
adoption. 
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EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

May 3, 4: Association of School Super- 
intendents of Michigan, Lansing. 

May 4: Fairfield county, Connecti- 
cut, Teachers’ Association, Bridge- 
port. 

May 31, June 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


W. H. Sturtevant of Dover has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools of the Foxcroft-Dover dis- 
trict to succeed H. R. Williams, who 
has just resigned after four years 
of efficient service. 

The newly-formed district of Milo- 
Brownville has recently elected for 
its first superintendent George B. 
Heath of Calais, Me..—a graduate of 
Tufts College and a teacher of sey- 
eral years’ successful experience. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BERLIN. Superintendent G. H. 
Whitcher is always fortunate where- 
ever he is. Here in the “paper city of 
America,” he has secured the erection 
this year of an elegant new high 
school building and two grammar 
school buildings, all of brick, all of 
the latest style of architecture, fin- 
ish, equipment, and appointment. 
They will all be ready for use in 
September, and no other city in the 
country will have so large a portion 
of its pupils in absolutely modern 
buildings as Berlin. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MARBLEHEAD. The official fig- 
ures used in stating the normal 
school graduates in this town got 
juggled in the copying somewhere. 
There are seventeen normal gradu- 
ates, five graduate kindergartners, 
and several college graduates in the 
town. 

QUINCY. Frank E. Parlin has 
been elected president: of the Unita- 
tian club, one of the most promizent 
clubs of this city. He is one of tie 
most popular and prominent men of 
the city. 

EDGARTOWN. At a meeting of 
the union school committee of the 
district of Marthas Vineyard April 9, 
Andrew P. Averill was unanimously 
re-elected as superintendent of 
schools for the seventh year. 

FAIR HAVEN. H. H. Rogers, 
the Standard oil magnate, has given 
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Fair Haven $350,000 for a new high 
school building. The gift was made 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation. At the celebration of 
that event Job C. Trip, the teacher 
at that time, was present. 
BRIDGEWATER. Mrs. Clara 
Boyden, wife of Principal Albert G. 
Boyden of the Bridgewater state 
normal school, died in this’ town 
April 19. She was sixty-two years 
of age and was born in Mansfield. 
She began to teach school when she 
was fifteen years old and was an in- 
structor forty-four years. She was 
for twelve years a teacher in the 
English high school at Cambridge 
and was for a number of years prin- 
cipal of the high school at Hanover, 
N. H. She also taught mathematics 
and music at the Bridgewater nor- 
mal school a number of years. She 
married Principal Boyden in 1898. 
BOSTON. The board of education 
of Boston has received a bequest of 
more than $100,000 by the late 
Charles E. French, the eccentric re- 
tired druggist who died two years 
ago practically from starvation. The 
money is in three sums of $75,000, 
$15,000 and $15,000 respectively, and 
is to be devoted to providing prizes 
for honor scholars in all branches of 
the public schools. Mr. French died 
on November 30, 1904, on the steps 
of his office building at 288 Boylston 
street, where he iived in a _ single 
room amid squalid surroundings. 
He died alone, and owing to his man- 
ner of life it created great surprise a 
week later when his will was filed 
and it became known that he had left 
upwards, of $150,000 to public pur- 
poses. The Boston public schools 
were his chief beneficiaries. The 
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bequests were $75,000, to be known. 
as the Lucy P. French prize schook 
fund, the income to be expended for 
annual prizes to the most deserving 
pupils of the graduating classes of 
the public high, normal, and Latin. 
schools, except those of the English 
high and Boston Latin schools; the 
income of $15,000 to be devoted an- 
nually to the purehase of a gold 
medal for each pupil showing the 
best general scholarship in these 
schools; and the same sum to be used 
for bestowing silver medals upon the 
pupil in the graduating class of 
every grammar school in the city 
whose general scholarship is the high- 
est. 

It now looks as if the Paul Revere 
Memorial Association would be suc- 
cessful in its efforts to secure posses- 
sion of the old homestead of Paul 
Revere on North square. The build- 
ing at present is in a sorry state, 
having been occupied as a tenement, 
with two or three small stores on the 
ground floor. It is the purpose of 
the association to restore the build- 
ing throughout and give back to it all 
its former beauty. To gain pos-es- 
sion and make the necessary repairs 
a fund aggregating something more 
than $19,000 will be required, and of 
this sum about $12,000 has been con- 
tributed. 

Frank V. Thompson, junior mas‘er 
of the South Boston high schoo!, has 
been appointed principal of the pro- 
posed School of Commerce. The vote 
of the school board was unanimous 
in favor of Thompson He is only 
thirty-two years of age. Frank V. 
Thompson was born at Batesvil'e, 
Arkansas, July 28, 1874. He was 
educated in the Portland, Me., pu»lic 
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SELF-VERIFYING SEAT WORK 
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DESIRABLE BOOKS—JUST PUBLISHED 


TAPPAN’S AMERICAN HERO STORIES - 


IV. and V. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION - 


For Grades 


For Grades Vil. and VIII. 


TAPPAN’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S AND AMER 


For High Schools 


ICA’S LITERATURE, 1.20 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


schools and was graduated from the 
Manchester, N. H., high school. He 
was graduated from St. Anselm’s 
College in Manchester in 1895, and 
was valedictorian of his class. He 
took professional courses at the Mar- 
thas Vineyard Summer Institute for 
three years; he spent two years at 
the Harvard Summer school and 
three years at the Teachers’ School 
of Science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has been a member 
‘of the Pedagogical Seminary of the 
Harvard Graduate school for three 
years. He was principal of the 
North Walpole, N. H., grammar 
school from 1895 to 1897. Mr. 
Thompson was instructor of mathe- 
maties in the Lawrence, Mass., high 
school from 1897 to 1898, master of 
the Wetherbee grammar school, Law- 
rence, 1898-1900, sub-master of the 
Chapman grammar school, East Bos- 
ton, 1901, and junior master, South 
Boston high school, 1901-1906. He 
has been instructor of commercial 
subjects in the Central evening high 
school, master of the South Boston 
educational centre two years and of 
the Bigelow evening school year 
1905-1906. Mr. Thompson spent six 
months during the Spanish war as 
sergeant in Company H.,, First New 
Hampshire Volunteers. 

CHELMSFORD. Fire drills have 
been established this year in all of 
the Chelmsford schools that have 
buildings more than one story in 
height. The pupils of the North 
Chelmsford school, nearly three hun- 
dred, have gotten outside of the 
building in good order in forty-five 
seconds after the first stroke of the 
signal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


SUFFIELD. N. 8S. Bouton of Chi- 
cago has given to the Connecticut 
Literary Institute, an academy in 
Suffield, $6,000 in five per cent. 
bonds to provide a scholarship for 
any worthy, dependent boy, irrespec- 
tive of creed or race, who has stood 
well in his grammar school. Mr. 
Bouton, while not a graduate, is a 
former Suffield boy. He is an uncle 
of C. C. Brissell, chairman of the 
committee on increasing the funds of 
the institution. 

HARTFORD. The following offi- 
cers were elected at the close of the 
meeting of the Hartford County 
Teachers’ Association Friday, March 
9: President, Arthur D. Call of Hart- 
ford; vice-president, Louis H. Stan- 
ley of Hartford; secretary, Miss 


Kathryn E. Decker of New Britain; 
executive committee, the officers 
above, and Charles D. Hine of Hart- 
ford, Elmer E. Barstow of New Brit- 
ain, and Miss Bmma F. Pilling of 
Hartford. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Judge Jobn 
Day Smith, juvenile court judge of 
this city, is rivaling Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey of Denver in the quality and 
quantity of good done the incorrigi- 
bles and the city through their trans- 
formation. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Pestalozzi-Froe- 
bel Kindergarten Training school at 
Chicago Commons announces that 
Miss Amalie Hofer, for many years 
editor of the Kindergarten Magazine, 
and well known as a kindergartner, 
training teacher, writer, and organi- 
zer, has been secured as principal of 
the school and will begin her ser- 
vices in September, 1906, Mrs. Ber- 
tha Hofer Hegner continumg as su- 
perintendent. Miss Hofer will be in 
residence at the Chicago Commons 
social settlement, 180 Grand avenue, 
during the school year of 1906-07. 

SPRINGFIELD. Edward J. 
Bangs, who is a candidate for the 
office of superintendent of public in- 
struction, is widely known through- 
out the state, having served as prin- 
cipal, superintendent, and institute 
instructor at various places. Since 
1892 he has been assistant state su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 
He is of Puritan ancestry, and his 
grandfather fought jn the Revolu- 
tionary war. His boyhood was spent 
on a farm, and he has been a teacher 
since early manhood and has won a 
record as an organizer. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE. The pupils of the 
Louisville public schools were dis- 
missed for a day and sent home to 
plant flower seeds, 350,000 packages 
being given out for this purpose. 
The day was set aside by the board 
of education for the beautifying of 
lawns and back yards at the sugges- 
tion of the committee having ih 
charge the entertainment of visitors 
who are expected here “home-com- 
ing week” in early May. 


Pitmwan’s Journal and Trial Lesson Free 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. All teachers 
below the fifth grade have been ad- 
vanced $25,—making a uniform 
salary below the seventh grade of 
$650. This was by unanimous vote. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Just Published. Price, $1,25 
ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORT COURSE IN SHORTHAND 
Special Features: 
1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded. 
3. Words and Semelices in the Leesot. 
3. Position Writing from the beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the 7th lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq.. N. Y. 


EST 


Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. 
and Canada. Cloth, $3.00 
904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 
trations. 272 black and 
white illustrations. 


The ideal desk-book 


IRD 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


POSITIONS 
IN 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-0 
the Department of Education at 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools, 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


THE KINSLEY STUDIO, 245 
Desiyners. Engravers. Lithographers. Printers 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN COVERS 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG j 
AND KEEPING THES CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 

The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt. 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this “System” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
_ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 465.) 


cured a divorce in Connecticut. The 
question was of the validity of this 
divorce and of the man’s second 
marriage. The New York supreme 
court had decided in favor of the 
first wife, and had held that the sec- 
ond marriage was illegal and that 
the man must pay an annuity to the 
first wife. The United States su- 
preme court sustains this decision, 
and bases its action on the broad 
ground that a state in which only 
one party to a divorce resides has; no 
right to dissolve a marriage tie, 
which all the states must respect. 
Otherwise, the court holds, any per- 
son who was married in one state 
and who wished to violate the mar- 
riage obligations would be able to go 
into a state where the laws were lax 
and avail himself of them for the 
severance of the marriage tie, to the 
destruction of the rights of the other 
party. The effect of this decision 
will be far-reaching. 


A RUSH OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Haster Sunday and Monday wit- 
nessed record-breaking arrivals of 
immigrants at the port of New York. 
Twenty great European steamships 
brought loads of aliens, numbering 
all told 18,838, straining the capacity 
of Ellis island to the utmost. The 
immigration inspectors cannot hand'e 
more than about 5,000 immigrants a 
day, so that three or four days 
elapsed before the last of these arri- 
vals were passed, and meantime 
more ships were coming in. The 
steamship companies suffered throug” 
the necessity of feeding the waiting 
immigrants; but that is the least se- 
rious aspect of the situation. A 
question far more important is that 
of the capacity of the United States 
to assimilate and to train to citizen- 
ship a million immigrants, more or 
less annually, of the type*that come 
to.us from Hungary, Italy, and Rus- 
sia. 


A. M. Edwards of Syracuse, N. Y., 
will become the New England mana- 
ger of the Macmillan Company on 
May 1. He is a New England man, 
a native of Maine, and a graduate of 
Bowdoin College. Mr. Edwards was 
formerly superintendent of schools 


at Lewiston, Me., and at Pittsfield, 
Mass. For the past eight years he 
has been connected with Ginn & 
Co. in New York state. 


First International Shorthand Con- 
test. 


Under the auspices of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
assembled at its annual convention 
at Baltimore, Md., a shorthand speed 
contest was held for a gold medal 
(value $75), given by Enoch N. 
Miner, of New York city. This con- 
test was open to the world for short- 
hand writers of less than ten years’ 
experience, the winner being Sidney 
Herbert Godfrey of London, Eng- 
land. The dictation tests were each 
of five minutes’ duration, the aver- 
age speeds being 144 3-5, 172 
2-5, 191, and 200 2-5 words per min- 
ute. The highest number of 
words dictated in any one minute 
was 217, which occurred in the fifth 
minute of the fifth test. Contest- 
ants were allowed to transcribe any 
one of the passages read, and were 
penalized one per cent. for each ma- 
terial error and one quarter of one 
per cent. for each immaterial error. 
Mr. Godfrey selected the dictation 
given at 166 45 words per min- 
ute, being an article from the latest 
issue of the Baltimore Sun. His 
transcript contained eight material 
and eight immaterial errors. The 
next highest competitor, Lafay- 
ette P. Temple of Baltimore, trans- 
cribed the selection given at 172 2-5 
words per minyte, making fourteen 
material and twenty-three immate- 
rial errors. Each contestant declared 
that the matter dictated was new 
and unfamiliar. At the end of the 
proceedings, Fred Irland, official 
stenographer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C., gave 
an exhibition of high speed writing 
on the blackboard. He succeeded in 
writing at the rate of 202 words in 
a single minute and read back his 
notes in one minute and twenty-eight 
seconds with but one error. Four 
different systems of shorthand were 
used by the competitors, the winner 
writing his notes in that invented by 
the late Sir Isaac Pitman. Mr. God- 
frey will hold the trophy for one 
year, when he must again defend his 
title to it. The silver cup will be of- 


fered again in open competition at 
the convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association to be 
held at Boston in April, 1907. 
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Intercollegiate Peace Conference. 


At the last Mohonk Arbitration 
conference, at the instance of ex- 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins 
University, a strong committee was 
created to promote more serious and 
systematic attention to the interests 
of international arbitration and 
peace in our American colleges and 
universities. Hon. Seth Low is the 
chairman of this important commit- 
tee, and other members are Dr. Gil- 
man himself, Hon. Andrew D. 
White, President Angell of Ann Ar- 
bor, Alderman of Virginia, Seelye of 
Smith, and Wheeler of California. 
The committee has during the year 
entered into correspondence with all 
the colleges of the country; and 
sixty or seventy of them have re- 
ported activities of some sort along 
the lines of international prozress, 
with promise of much larger effort 
in the immediate future. 

Last June, before learning of the 
action at Mohonk, President Byers 
of Goshen College, Indiana, ar- 
ranged at his institution a peace 
conference to which three or four 
neighboring colleges sent representa- 
tives. The interest aroused was so 
distinct that, reinforced as it imme- 
diately was by the Mohonk resolu- 
tion, it was decided to make larger 
arrangements for a conference this 
year; and this second intercolleziate 
peace conference was held at Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Indiana, on 
April 13 and 14. There were morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening sessions 
on each day, the program being as 
follows :— 

Friday, April 13—Introductory ad- 
dresses by Presid@ént Robert 
Kelly, Earlham College, and Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke, ex-member 
civil service commission, Richmond; 
_“A Century of Arbitration,” Dr. Ben- 
jamin F. ‘Trueblood, secretary 
American Peace Society, Boston, 
Mass.; “What College and Univer- 
sity Men Should Do to Promote 
Better International Feelings,” Pro- 
fessor Ernest Richard, Columbia 
University, New York city; confer- 
ence of delegates, led by President 
Noah E. Byers, Goshen College, 
Goshen, Indiana, on “How to Organ- 
ize the Schools to Promote the Peace 
Movement”; “The United States 
and the United World,’ Edwin D. 
Mead, Boston, Mass. 

Saturday, April 14—“The Teach- 
ing of History in the Interests of 


Peace,” a symposium; “The Next 
Steps Forward,” Dr. Benjamin F., 
Trueblood; “Righteous War, Self- 


Defense, and the Peace Movement,” 
Professor Ernest Richard; “The Vic- 
tories of Peace,” Professor Hilbert 
Russell, Earlham College; “China’s 
New Birth and the World’s New 
Era,” Edwin D. Mead. 

The conference was most success- 
ful. Eight of the Indiana and Ohio 
colleges were represented by pro- 
fessors zealous in the cause. 
of the Earlham students were con- 
stant attendants at the sessions, and 
citizens of Richmond also came. A 
permanent organization was effected 
and it was decided to hold the con- 
ference next year with the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, several of whose 
leading men are deeply interested in 
the movement. It is confidently ex- 
pected that not less than thirty col- 
leges will be represented at this 
next conference. All who were 
present at the Richmond meetings 
fee] that a most pregnant movement 


has been inaugurated; that similar 
local conferences will multiply 
among our colleges; and that from 
these will gradually develop large 
national gatherings. 


> 


NE PLUS ULTRA. 


Scott—“Short owes $1000) and 
worried to death.” 
Mott—“Because he can’t pay it?’ 


is 


Scott—“Oh, no, because it appears 
to be the iimit.” 


ONE WELI-PAID WAITSR: 


Servant—“The plumber says this 
check shovld he five dollars mere.” 

Castleton—But it’s the amount he 
asked for.” 

“Yes, sir. But you've kept bim 
waitin’ for nearly an hour.”—Life, 


Many 


SUMMER. SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 


June 25 to August 4, 1906 


Among the instructors are: Professors H 
of the University of London Training College ; 


Wolle, California. 
Courses in Philosophy, Law 
French, Spanish, Mathematics, 


y, Geol 
Library Work. There are a num 


crnest Rutherford, McGill University ; Ezequiel 
A. Chavez, Sub-secretary of Public Instruction, Mexico; 


Josiah H. Penniman, Pennsylvania; George B. Adams, Yale; Alceée Fortier, Tulane; Frederick 


History, Economics, Music, Greek, Latin, English, German, 
Drawing, Nature Study, Physi 
r of courses for elementary teachers. 
Plan to combine attendance at the National Educational Meeting with a summer’s study at 
Berkeley at but little additional cost by taking advantage of the special N. E. A. rates. 


For information, address the Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, California. 


SESSION 


De Vries, Amsterdam ; John Adams, Principal 
Frederick J. Turner, Wisconsin; 


, Geography, Chemistry, Botany, Physiol- 
Education, Sanitary 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy : nysics, and Psychology. 

The +.mmer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the —_— of each, on Jah- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October ist. 

Graduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 


Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

Dedeuradene instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the entire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17, 1906 


e Faculty. More than 100 courses. 
urses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are : 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Emest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK. Director, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


La 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Education 
tory and Theory), English, French, Geology, 
German, Greek, istory, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, peychology, Publie 
etoric, and School Adminis- 

on, 


These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 


pete or assistant 

A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 


About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of applieation. 


For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Fifteenth Summer Session 


July 5--August 15, 1906 


University work with full library, labora- 
tory, and shop facilities. Faculty includes 37 
professors and 21 instructors. Courses in 20 
departments including Education, Psychology, 
Civics, History, Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Nature Study, Pho- 
tography, Drawing and Design, Manual Train- 
ing and Shopwork. For superintendents, 
professors and teachers, and undergraduates. 
Inclusive tuition fee, $25. For circular 
address the REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 

Total expense, inelud board and tuition, 
$30 to $35. ing 

All work of college grade given credit toward: 
a ee. 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are. 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine: 
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and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose ne ia 
specialized preparation. 
In the majority of cases, instruction 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty of 
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AGENCIES 


AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McGULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


is the time to pepe. 
now good untii close 


AND COLLE: E 


Vacancies occur right along through the 
of season of 1906-7. 


ear. Membership 
Write for circular and blanks to-dayr 


Th2 Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Epwarp FIcKETT, Prop., 


Bow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


| Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


High Grade 


101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


Teachers 


DUCATORS'’ 


“AGENCY © 4. 


XCHANGE 
.C.A. Bidg 
Me. 


In Demand Every 
Week of the ‘ear 


SCOTT & co, Proprietors 
4 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 soyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


Positions. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


TH SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educotors 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST / 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK, 156 Ave. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREA 


Recommends ATHLETIC COACHES, 


the best schools and colleges. 


214 S. Second Street, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath 
letic work with other branches, for positions in 
Established lave years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 


suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Les Deux Spiers D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 
In the Days ot Jenks A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York 1.00 
Short Course in Sherthand ..... ........:.... Pitman Isaac Pitman & Sons, “* ‘“ 1.2 
Graded Spelling Book fer City Schools (One to 
Eight Years) ....---..----.+-+++ +--+ oran & Brelsford Hinds, Noble & Eldredge “ — 
Hawatian YVesterdays.... Lyman A, McClurg & Co., 2.00 
(Literature of Kent 00 set 
The Heart of the Railroad Preblem..... ...... Parsons Little, Brown & &., Seton 1.50 
The American Railroad Rates .... ........... Noyes “6 “ “ “ 1.50 
“The Development of European Nations 1870- 
Rose G. P. Putman’ Sons, New York 5 00 
A History of England Oman 3.00 
Joseph Jefferson Wilson Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
The Philippine E riences of an American 
The'German Paulsen “ * 3.00 
A Practical Program for Workingmen ...... “ * 1.00 
The Art of Garden in Italy.... ‘Triggs Longmans, Green & Co., “ 2000 
A History of Modern Liberty..... ....-......- Mackinnon ‘ ** 10.00 
Composition-Rhetoric Brooks “ 
Selected Readings in Public Finmance......... Bullock Ginn & Co., Boston. 2.25 
Sociology and Social Progress. ......... Carver 2.75 
Elementary Electrical Alexander D. VanNostrand & Co.,N.Y¥. 2.00 
Studies in Roman History.. Macmillan Company. 1.60 
The Breeding Industry ....... -. Heap .75 
The Scholar’s Harvaden Dodd, Mead & Co., 1.50 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHsBuRG, Mass. 
Educational Institutions bott!sexes, “For catalogues wadress 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


M 
STATE NORMAL L SCHOOL, § age. 
the Princivel, 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
NORMAL 


SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
r both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A. M. 


MAL SCHOOL, FRramIncHAM, Mass. 

called to the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING}*» Information, 


*eee 
27-29 West 234 St. 


COMPANY New York « 


120 Bois St., Room 


N. E. Dept. 
OSTON, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Dr. Lyman Abbott discusses, in 
the May number of the Woman's 
Home Companion, the question, “Is 
the World Growing Better?’ in the 
light of personal recollections. The 
fiction list is headed by “The Re‘ura 
of Jotham Hall,” a striking Memo- 
rial day story by Edwin Asa _ Dix. 
The special article, “American Dol- 
lars and Faked Antiques,” gains ad- 
ditional interest from an authorized 
comment by Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke, and “The Adventures and 
Perils of a News Photographer,” is 
vivified with striking photographs. 
There are also practical articles on 
“Electricity in the Kitehen,” “Land- 
scape Gardening for Moderate In- 
comes,” “Summer Embroidery,” 
“Women and Proof-reading,” “Sten- 
ciling,” “Fashions and Home Af- 
fairs.” Published by the Crowell 
Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio; one dollar a year. 

—The May Delineator, with a com- 
plete display, pictorial and descrip- 
tive, of the latest spring fashions, 
contains many other features of in- 
terest to women. Hon. Justice Da- 
vid J. Brewer contributes an article 
on “Woman in the Professions,” in 
which he comments on the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the status of 
women has changed in the last half 
century. In “Famous American 
Songs,” Gustav Kobbe gives the 
story of the origin of the popular air, 
“Ben Bolt,” and in an_ interesting 
historical sketch of Annapolis, Hes- 
ter D. Richardson vividly pictures 


| the romantic interest attached to the 


| spot where the body of John 


Paul 
Jones is to rest. Florence Rockwell 
writes her experiences in playing 
Shakespearean roles and speaks of 
the need of a national theatre. Avery 
Abbott and Juliette B. G. Towne 
contribute short stories for older 
folks, and Alice Brown a fairy tale 
for the little ones. There are other 
features to delight young folks, and 
the pages devoted to the household 
are full of suggestions for the kitchen 
with many other helpful hints to the 
housewife. 

—In the Forum for April-June, A. 
Maurice Low writes of “Foreign 
Affairs” during the past few months, 
including such timely topics as “The 
Liberal Victory in Great Britain,” 
“The Election of M. Fallieres to the 
Presidency of the French Republic,” 
“Witte’s Reconstructive work in Rus- 
sia,’ “The Conflict between the Em- 
peror of Austria and the Hungarian 
Nationalists,’ and “The Moroccan 
Conference at Algeciras.” 

—George Wharton James, author 
of “Indians of the Painted Desert 
Region,” and other authoritative 
works upon western subjects, con- 
tributes an exceptionally interesting 
article to the Four-Track News for 
May, under the title of “The Colo- 
rado Desert as General Kearney Saw 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the ,ums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
reculates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

An announcement that will prob- 
ably create unusual comment among 
the amusement seekers of Boston 
and vicinity is that which emanates 
from Keith’s Boston theatre in re- 
gard to the coming engagement of 
Creatore and his Italian band next 
week. Creatore, although still a 
young man, is recognized as one of 
the foremost bandmasters of the 
world. Creatore and his band will 


give concerts of high-class and 
popular music twice daily. In- 
cluded in the list will be the 


Pekin ‘Zouaves great exhibi- 
tion of lightning military evolutions; 
Seymour and Hill, comedy acrobats; 
Eddie Leonard and the Sharp boys, 
in “Dixieland”; Tom Hearn, comedy 
juggler; Henry Atkinson, mimetic 
comedian, and Inness and Ryan, in 
a comedy and singing specialty. An 
entire new list of comedy and inter- 
esting motion pictures will be ex- 
hibited in the kinetograph. 


GOT A BARGAIN, 
Stella—‘So she is to marry a foot- 
ball hero.” 
Bella—‘‘Yes; she always did love 
remnants.”"—New York Sun. 


TIOW LOT WAS FAVORED. 

Snuday School Teacher—“‘Can 
any of you tell me in what manner 
Lot was especially favored?” 

Little Elmer—‘“‘Yes, ma’am, I ean. 
The Lord turned his wife into a sack 
of salt.” 


NEA. 
aN 
Santa Fe 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.July 9-13, 
1906. 

Only line under one 

anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 


It sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You may visit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals. 


the best in the West. 


You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.”* 


Address. Passenger 
Depct.. Atchison. To 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, ( hicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr. 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member of the board of education 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Mann of Jordan, 
got her acceptance of the place, and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for a teacher of mathemat- DISTAN Ithaca was the man and would probably 
ics, We told him John Powell Clark of C take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springtield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 
minutes tospare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 
train. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you TELEPHONE 
have the system, you appreciate the 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACIUSF, N. ¥. 


_ ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. (1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NLY. 


THE TEACHERS? 


AGENC 


introduces to Colleges 

M EIG od TEACHERS AGENC and ies 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for Oey department N instruction; recommends geod schools to parents. Call on or 
ess 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C.J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America. 
nities for aspiring 


THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTH Wi STERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For fulli formation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y.,156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Fldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Bovlevard. Spokane. Wasb . 313 

Established 1855. 


Schermerhorn JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Mny dexirable openings on our 1906 list. 
Largest and best agency inthe SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Teachers’ Agency, 
R. L. Myers & Co., 


offer better opportu- 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton PI. 


Portland, Ore.. 1200 Willisms Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
ockety Pk. Los Angrles. (al., 525 Stimson Rk 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 
3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


A large best and schools use this § 

fe) Bureau —they always have good reasons for what they do. | 

yormerly Dixon Educational Bureau) 1420 Chestnut St Phi 

BUREAU © 
= 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. | 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornzs, lowa. 


MANHATTAN Bupo. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
| 
| WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


> 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
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RECITATION THE PEERLESS 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 


of Allegheny Co., Pa. WALL MAPS 
Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear L t t d Be t 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, a es an S 


and, withal, practical and heipful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


READY SHORTLY 


CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 


——— THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY New England Office : 


Philadelphia 144 Essex Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


The European Summer School 


SPEND YOUR VACATION iN 
We shall sail from New York June 20 by the S. S. Potsdam of the 


Holland-America Line and return to America about September 1. We 
TRAVEL shall visit France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and England. 
Ample time is planned for London, Paris, Milan, Venice, Florence, 


Rome, Naples. We shall see the best of Switzerland, visit Heidelberg and Cologne, take 


steamer onthe Rhine. The time will not suffice to see all of Europe, but that of which you 
have read most and dreamed most is included. 


We shall have with us as leaders and lecturers a faculty of 

University men who will keep the standard of this Summer 

EDUCATION School quite the equal of our resident University summer 

schools. Among these will be Professor M. V. O'Shea of 

the University of Wisconsin, President Charles Eldred Shelton of Simpson College, Lorado 

Taft, the sculptor of Chicago, Dr. H. H. Powers of Boston, Dr. C. L. Babcock of Berlin, Pro- 

fessor T. L. Wright of Beloit College, Dr. George Allen of the University of Cincinnati. To 

visit the great cities of Europe under the guidance of such men adds deep significance toa 

trip of unbounded interest however pursued. 

The itinerary is leisurely and planned with the vacation 

period of recuperation, both physical and mental, in mind. 

RECREA TIO We shall see all that is quite worth while seeing in the 

cities we visit, but there will be no hurry or confusion. 

Programs and lectures will be optional, but plans are carefully laid to get a maximum of travel 
pleasure and profit with a minimum of strength. 

Such a vacation you cannot afford to miss. It may take sacrifice this year—and next; but the returns are inestimable. 


Write for particulars to the Journal of Education or to 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon Street, Boston 
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